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HANDMADE TRADITIONALLY 

INSPIRED SOLID PINE AND 
LAMINATED BIRCH 
PLATE-RACKS 


Creche Facilities 

Information Centre with records, 
posters and books. 

Action Space Cafe open through¬ 
out. 

Accommodation for out-of- 
towners, and transport for the 
handicapped and elderly on 
request. 


Women’s Festival 77 
Until 18 December. At Action 
Space Drill Hall, 16 Chenies St, 
London WC1. 

14 December. 1.10 Bouncing Back 
(Pirate Jenny play); 2.30 Women 
and Abortion workshop; 7.00 music 
(with Margot Sagow); 8.00 Voices 
(Susan Griffin play); 8.00 Wives 
(Anje Breien film). 

15 December. 1.10 Bouncing 
Back; 2.30 female sexuality work¬ 
shop (women only); 5.00 alter¬ 
native birth methods workshop; 

7.00 music (with Saffron 
Summerfield); 8.00 To the People 
of the World (Women’s Film Col¬ 
lective), Women of Marrakesh 
(women film crew Granada TV), 

The Double Day (International 
Women’s Film Project). 

16 December. 1.10 Dancing (Anna 
Wise); 2.30 third world, Irish, black 
women’s workshop; 7.30 music 
(Frankie Armstrong); 8.30 Voices; 

10.30 (Meg Christian and Teresa 
Trull). 

17 December. 11.00 women and 
art workshop (women only); 12.45 
Shadow Women (Tina Keane); 

4.00/1 Litany for Women Artists 
(Hannah O’Shea); 5.30 Voices; 

7.30 music (Ova); 8.00 Voices; 

10.30 music (Meg Christian and 
Teresa Trull). 

18 December. 2.00 cream tea & 
classical music; 2.30 Under Five's 
Show (by Sidewalk Theatre); 

4.00 readings from The New 
Portuguese Letters by the Three 
Marias; 5.00 women festival dis¬ 
cussion and future plans; 7.00 
music (Lindsey Cooper and 
friends); 8.00 Fo/ces;later big 
jam session with Stfsterrock. 


Illustration shows one of a range o 
four available from £ 19.95. 

Send SAE for brochure 
or phone Linda Harris 253 6101 


Woodstruck. Clerkenwell Workshop 
27 Clerkenuell Close. EC I 
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Best quality 
Peruvian knitwear 
Also rugs baskets pottery * tc 


Run entirely by women 

Wholesale and retail 


Open Monday—Friday 
10am— 6pm 
Saturday 10am—1pm 
45 Elizabeth Street 
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Addressing the Israeli Parliament in November 
Egyptian president Sadat said that "the question of 
the Palestinians is the crux of the entire problem". 

He also reiterated that one of the conditions for a 
lasting peace is that Palestinians be given their own 
state on territory now held by Israel. 

About 85,000 Palestinians live in camps in the 
Lebanon. On p42 Rosemary Sayigh talks about how | 
the women cope with camplife. 
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Mothers in the 
Movement 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

I was excited and moved by Terry 
Slater’s article about her decision to 
have a baby and her subsequent 
experience. 

Like Terry, I decided to have a 
baby on my own within a loose 
collective situation; like her, I end¬ 
ed up having to change this living 
situation and moving into a “couple 
with other people” instead (I had 
avoided living in a couple for sever¬ 
al years previously); and like her, 
my relationships with some of my 
close women friends have suffered 
immeasurably. 

It seems to me now that having 
a child is a much bigger thing than 
many of us feminists realise. We 
often seem to be naive about 
such big guts-issue real life situ¬ 
ations. I have however received 
great wealths of sensitive support 
and empathy from non-feminist 
non-political “ordinary” women 
with kids. 

The experience of having a 
baby revolutionises your whole 
outlook on life-or at least it did 
mine-and you end up being really 
rather a different person. I’ve be¬ 
come more conventional, careful, 
settled; I experience great maternal 
feelings of love and protectiveness; 

I find it easy and not at all loath¬ 
some to sacrifice myself where the 
baby is concerned; and I don’t care 
so much about myself and my 
career. (Hopefully some of these 
are only temporary.) 

I don’t think that feminism 
has come to terms with these sorts 
of changes at all. It is a cliche by 
now to say that the Women’s 
Movement hasn’t dealt properly 
with the larger area of children in 
general, but it is undeniably true. 

I’ve become exposed to all sorts 
of bitterness from feminist women 
with kids about this. We’d talked 
of it before of course, but it’s 
quite a different matter now I 
have a child too. It’s as though the 
floodgates have opened. The 
magnitude of this hurt and bitter¬ 
ness is very worrying, as is the 
subsequent alienation of many 
such women fronthe Women’s 
Movement in general. 

Our women’s group which is 
made up of women who either 
work with or have kids, or both, 
is interested in continuing to bring 
some of this into the open, and 
we’d like to hear from any other 
groups similarly concerned. 

With best wishes and in sisterhood, 
Gill Hague, 

London Nl. 


Comeback on Colqhoun 

* Dear Sisters, 

I am so angry about your article 
“Colqhoun Sacked” by Aleine 
Ridge (Newsshorts, SR 64). Who 
says Maureen Colqhoun was 
sacked for being a lesbian? It 
seems that you have fallen into all 
the traps this society sets in one 
article. 1) You believe everything 
you read in the newspapers. 2) 
You think that “important” 


women, like Maureen Colqhoun are 
to be believed, while unimport¬ 
ant women (all those in North¬ 
ampton Labour Party) need not 
even be asked their opinion. 

As a member of the neighbour¬ 
ing constituency I can tell you 
that Northampton North 
Labour Party are fighting for the 
right to choose the person who 
represents them. In this area we 
are suffering from massive cuts 
in health expenditure-cuts in 
education-an inefficient SS 
system which frustrates the life 
of women who need to claim it. 
What do we hear from Maureen 
Colqhoun? Tales about bopping 
car park attendants, stupid com¬ 
ments about women drivers being 
incompetent and the “Powell 
statement”-made just a week 
before we were beginning an anti¬ 
racialism campaign in Northamp¬ 
ton! 

The media’s concentration on 
Maureen Colqhoun’s lesbianism 
rather than her political ineptitude 
is the real example of their anti¬ 
feminist bias-after all a woman’s 
sex life is always more important to 
a journalist than her political 
opinions. 

Yours, 

Marie Dickie, 

Northampton. 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

While it is of course appalling that 
Maureen Colqhoun was sacked for 
being a lesbian, Aleine Ridge is 
wrong to say “male gays have never 
suffered this scale of attack”. 

Jeremy Thorpe has been destroyed 
as a politican thanks to the hypo¬ 
crisy of our society. 

Maureen Colqhoun was hardly 
a flawless sister: she abandoned 
the attempt to filibuster the 
Abortion Amendment Bill last 
July to go on a tour of the US, 
leaving the other three Labour 
women MPs the gruelling task of 
talking for 15 hours each to stymie 
the Bill alone . . . The women’s 
bitterness was more acute because 
it was Colqhoun who insisted she 
should be on the committee. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jill Evans, 

London NW6. 

Vagina Regina? 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

Occasionally, Spare Rib, you sur¬ 
pass even yourselves in the un¬ 
speakable nonsense you deign to 
print. 

In SR 62 Diane wrote to say 
that she “did not see the point of 
penetration” as she did not enjoy 
it. Well, indeed, I fail to sec the 
point of actively pursuing anything 
we don’t enjoy. It’s a subjective 
business, of course. 

This letter, however, evoked 
an extraordinary response from 
a duo (SR 64). 

For this pair are in possession 
of vaginas (one apiece, I assume) 
capable of remarkable feats. Un¬ 
like those ordinary mortals 
amongst us who have only the 
standard cunt-you know, that 
nerveless orifice which our 
psyches can, on select occasions, 


27 Clerkenwell Close 
London EC1 



invest with erotic possibilities— 
the organs of Mss Morgan and Nava 
are an accomplished set to be sure. 
They have emotions (they “want”); 
they are prehensile (they “reach”- 
where on earth do the Mss keep 
these things?); and they can com¬ 
mit weird atrocities upon transi¬ 
tive verbs (they ‘heat’-heat what, 

I wonder-baked beans? council 
flats?). There are apparently two 
kinds of sex-clitoral and vaginal 
(Shere Hite nothing). In the 
former, the orgasm is the ultimate 
goal (unlike any behaviour in¬ 
volving the penis-whose orgasm, 

I ask?), and “there is a separate¬ 
ness from the person we are with”. 
Oh really? In the latter, however, 
“not only is it possible for each 
movement to be lingered over and 
enjoyed” (this can’t happen other¬ 
wise, presumably), “it can be 
shared”, (which is impossible, of 
course, in any other kind of love- 
making). But enough of this. If 
they had distilled their sentiments 
into the fewest possible words, it 
would have read like this: 

Dear Spare Rib, 

We like fucking. 

Would you have printed that? 

But let us leave the Mss to their 
paeans on the penis (whilst thank¬ 
ing them, after all these thousands 
of years, for their recommenda¬ 
tion). 

Spare Rib, you are in danger 
of becoming a soft pom maga¬ 
zine. 

Once upon a time an intelligent 
woman called ShuTamith Firestone 
wrote a book. The Dialectic Of 
Sex. She harked to a future earth 
where we would have outgrown 
our anachronistic and infantile 
fixation on the organs of repro¬ 
duction. We would be free to 
explore ourselves, and each other, 
not as clits and cocks and cunts, 
but as something resembling 
human life. But all that’s a world 
away. 


Meanwhile, what can we do? 
We are free, if we want to be, froifl 
the mechanics of survival. Can we 
not summon up the imagination 
and courage to discover at least 
a hint of where our individual 
sexuality lies? 

Yours sincerely, 

Emerald Macneal, 

London N4 


Tooth and Male 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

I was interested to read of Ms 
Wise’s dealings with the DHSS 
(SR 64). As I am a student with 
an unemployed husband, I asked 
my dentist for a DHSS form to 
request free treatment. I w r as 
astonished to see that the form 
was to be completed by all applF 
cants, except married women! In 
that case, her husband should 
complete the form. 

I ignored this, took the form 
along to my DHSS office and had 
a firm stroke placed through my 
signature. My husband voiced 
his disagreement but to no avail- 

The Sex Discrimination Act has 
had a marginal effect but even this 
will be negated if the DHSS con¬ 
tinues to pursue this ridiculous 
policy. Should married women 
have to choose between principle 
and their teeth? 

In sisterhood, 

Sheila Begley, 

Durham. 


The Final Solution? 

* Dear Sisters, I feel that fascism i s 
a big problem. We are obviously 
weak, untogether, that such a mal e 
issue can be so disruptive, destruc 
tive. 

The solution is to destroy the 
fascists (and the patriarchy) by 
using our strength. The theory 
being lesbianism, celibacy or ma s ' 
turbation. As long as w omen g° 
on putting positive energy into 
them (fascists and men), we’re 
going to be oppressed. All our 
hassles stem from the patriarchy" 
money, sex roles, violence, etc. 

Leave your men now, we 
can’t wait till we’ve all got busi¬ 
nesses, houses-move while we ve 
got the chance. What have wc got 
to lose, their money, their 
values. They have the tools, we 
have the skill and knowledge and 
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intuition, they have the bullets, 
We Bave the blood, blood they 
can’t waste. 

Love and peace, 

Jodi, 

Edinburgh. 

Bristol Women’s Centre 
Statement 


Dear Spare Rib, 

ristol Women’s Centre arranged 
;: xtra °rdinary General Meeting 
the 14th November to discuss 
•e ongoing conflict in their rela¬ 
tionship with the Bristol Wages 
° r H °nsework group. We were 
questioning the right of 
men to believe in wages for 
in ° Us ^°* n °r were we question- 
fin the fa . Ct that housework and 

anci^ independence are import- 
issues for women, though 
st of us believe that the per- 
ect lve of WfH is inadequate. 

disturbing^ 6 * 1 Uctics are very 

Bristol Wages For Housework 
, J r ' e the past taken credit 
e other women’s work, for 
• ample in rape action groups 
u nd the country, and have 
a, med that WfH are the only 
opie doing anything. They have 
aimed that other women are 
*Pporting them when those 
men have specifically dis- 
a ated themselves from WfH’s 
i 10ns ~an example was their 
Boychuk petition which 
Bristol Gay Women’s 
oup nor Louise Boychuk her- 
^ agreed with. 

f 0r ^ u se the Women’s Centre 
0v pu olicity but have withdrawn 

a . er Sever al years from work 
-mgside us. In fact they went 

for^H t0 Council asking 

cent emandin g?) a women’s 
We re during the same week that 
Dv. Were ne g°tiating for new 
^^mises. This could have had dis- 
°us consequences in the con- 
Ius i°n it caused. 

Conce^g the letter from 
p r , Ima Steele (SR 64), we were 

b. as unwilling to defend 
p r c - women against the National 
0u ° nt - When we were holding 

arr! regldar monthly meeting we 
bl ' V £ d Be informed that a 
H< ^° men for Wages For 
ha^kl* 0 ^ meedn S tJiat night 
We rf n threatened By the Front, 
id send some women down 


10 the 


meeting and they felt that 


At •••VV 

af e ^ r °nt were not going to 
^ nv e-they didn’t. However, we 
^ er e prepared to suspend our 
bf nera l meeting and support the 

women. 

aut^ C ^ ave never questioned the 
* ° n omy of black women. 

?^ a in, our support was requested 
y “lack Women for WfH against 
^., 0rt B c °ming Front meeting. 
c en s °me women refused be- 
o aUse l Bey already intended to 
^Ppose the Front meeting and did 

WfH^ to do 50 on Behalf of 
L they were accused of being 
ra cist. 

c ^Be emotional blackmail that is 
onstantly used against us has, in 
e Past, left women feeling 
i enced, stunned or shamed into 


action they do not totally agree 
with. Because of these conflicts 
over the past two years, a proposal 
was passed stating that the activi¬ 
ties of Bristol WfH will not be pub¬ 
licised in the Centre and the Bristol 
Women’s Liberation newsletter 
unless a policy meeting had pre¬ 
viously agreed. This does not ex¬ 
clude groups from giving support 
to WfH initiatives nor does it ex¬ 
clude women who believe or are 
active in WfH from any activity 
of the Centre. The decisions are 
reversible if our relationship with 
WfH improves. 

Bristol Women’s Centre, 

44 The Grove, 

Bristol BS1 4RB. 

No More Easy Sex 

* Dear Spare Rib Collective, 

Can you explain something? Why 
do you support male indulgence? 
Men today enjoy sex without any 
problems for themselves-not even 
payment^Women’s wombs are 
torn by abortions and bodies 
poisoned by pills. They carry the 
sex burden more now than ever 
before. Please stop saying this is 
liberation. It is increasing exploita¬ 
tion. Spare Rib, a halt on easy sex 
for men should be the campaign! 
Anne Newland (Ms), 

Rottingdean, 
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Women’s Exhibition 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

We are mostly students in the 
department of Peace Studies in¬ 
volved with the course “Women 
In Society”. As Bradford is a 
technically orientated university 
with more than twice as many 
men than women, we often find 
ourselves isolated, constantly 
having to justify our courses and 
especially Women’s Studies. We 
decided to mount an exhibition 
called “Women-The Myth And 
The Reality”. 

It began by questioning the 
roles of Adam and Eve, followed 
by an introduction to the 


Women’s Movement and sections 
on the presentation of women in 
the media, “36-24-26, The Ana¬ 
tomy of Oppression”, 
continued with sections on edu¬ 
cation (including statistics on the 
ratio of men to women both 
working and studying in the uni¬ 
versity), women at work (some 
excellent photographs), women in 
rock music, attitudes to rape, the 
armed services, women in the 
Third World, health, lesbianism 
and information on battered 
wives framing a cardboard Punch 
and Judy show. During the exhi¬ 
bition we played music by women 
songwriters and bands. 

The last section consisted of 
two quizzes, one for each sex, 
followed by a roll of blank paper 
for comments. This soon got 
covered in scrawl, much of 
which was negative, but at least 
it gave us an idea of the response. 
The most direct challenges came 
from men, particularly lecturers, 
in defence of Christianity (ie 
anti-abortion) and their wives’ 
household duties and mother¬ 
hood. 

Overall the section on rape 
attracted the most attention for 
it included some ppparently earth- 
shattering facts on female sexu¬ 
ality. 

We were only able to book 
exhibition space for five days, but 
have kept all the material together 
in the hope of showing it in col¬ 
leges, libraries etc, or even adapting 
it for schools. If anyone is interest¬ 
ed in borrowing the exhibition, or 
just talking about setting up their 
own, we would be pleased to help. 
Love, 

Miranda (Davies), Mary (Dawson), 
Ruth (Kenyon) et al. 

Department of Peace Studies, 
Bradford University. 

How is ‘Spare Rib’ 
different? 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

1 am a fifteen year old girl. 1 was 
interested in the article “A girl’s 
best friend is her best friend” (SR 
58), though I didn’t agree with it. 

I am working on a project 
about women’s magazines and how 
the images of women have changed. 
I am working on how different 
Spare Rib is to a more traditional 
magazine. I wonder if any readers 
would know of any research that 
has already been done on this sub¬ 
ject? 

Yours sincerely, 

Jakki Fergusson, 

Leicester. 

Suspicious Minds? 

* Deni Spare Rib, 

I would like to offer a different 
experience with WISP than the 
one recounted by Pam Lunn in 
SR 63.1 received a WISP leaflet 
through the door and being rather 
intrigued that an Assurance 
company had figured out a policy 
for independent women, 1 filled 
in the brief form and sent it off. 

At a time convenient to us both, 
a woman arrived. I found her help¬ 


ful and even if she was in the busi¬ 
ness to sell me something, I was 
grateful for the opportunity to 
have life assurance/saving etc ex¬ 
plained fully, and did not feel any 
pressure to sign up with her com¬ 
pany (and in fact did not do so). 

Pam Lunn had an unfortunate 
experience but I think it is too 
easy to be suspicious and im¬ 
mediately discount an idea which 
has some potential for furthering 
women’s independence. 

Sincerely, 

Debbie Weinberg, 

London NW1. 

Red Army Faction 

* Dear Spare Rib, 

On the 18th October Andreas 
Baader, Gudrun Ensslin and Jan 
Karl Raspe were found dead in 
their German prison cells, and 
Irmgard Moller was found critically 
wounded. Ingrid Schubert was 
later found hanged We do not 
know whether they committed 
suicide, as is claimed by the West 
German authorities. 

I have recently received in¬ 
formation concerning the prison 
treatment of these “terrorists”. 

Over half are women. Irmgard 
Moller, although seriously ill, has 
been prevented from seeing either 
her family or her lawyer. We do 
not know how she is being treated. 

I feel confused and disturbed by 
the political strategy of the Red 
Army Faction, and the women 
with whom I have spoken are 
either disgusted by their tactics 
or simply apathetic. In Europe 
our sisters are campaigning for 
access to Irmgard Moller, an end 
to all forms of psychological and 
physical torture and the right of 
Red Army Faction prisoners to be 
treated according to the Geneva 
Convention. What is the women’s 
movement in Britain going to do? 

In sisterhood, 

Caroline Sinclair, 

Norwich. 

In connection with our comment 
(SR 64 Letters), SPUCwish to 
say that they have no connection 
with the National Front . 

In reply to Spare Rib's allegations 
(November 1977) Women For Life 
wish to say that opposing abortion 
does not make anyone a National 
Front supporter, any more than 
opposing the Common Market 
does. The NF oppose abortion on 
different grounds from Women For 
Life possibly because they want to 
increase the white birthrate. Women 
For Life believe in the intrinsic 
value of every human being male 
or female, black or white-including 
unborn and handicapped children. 
This means that we would never co¬ 
operate with racist or sexist groups. 

We have not knowingly marched 
with members of the National 
Front, and we have not seen one 
shred of evidence that this ever 
happened. We have however march¬ 
ed against the National Front and 
Fascism, and many of our members 
are active against the NF in their 
own areas. 

Women For Life, 

London El7. 
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HAIRY 

story 

How many of us still secretly feel we’re too hairy? 

Alex Balsdon and Eva Kaluzynska describe body hair 

—and when to start worrying about it. 






We’ve been questioning why we make 
ourselves look the way we do for years 
now. In the Women’s Liberation Move¬ 
ment we’ve discussed the images we have 
of ourselves, and though we can’t claim 
immunity to the influences of fashion, we 
have become more aware of them and of 
the role ‘looks’ play in most women’s 
lives. 

We’ve also learnt a lot about the way 
our bodies work. Their specifically female 
functions have become less of a mystery 
to us as we’ve demanded the right to know 
what’s going on inside us, how and why 
our natural rhythms and cycles affect our 
lives, how they can go wrong and how 
contraception, for instance, interferes. 

But one aspect of our bodies has eluded 
a thorough public reassessment. Many of 
us still have to come to terms with our 
body hair. Why are we so sensitive about 
it? 

The media particularly women’s 
magazines-have much to answer for. 

Even an early Spare Rib carried an article 
about ‘natural’ ways of ‘coping’ with 
body hair! But this July Woman's Own 
outdid them all with a really disgusting 
hair scare story. 

Work hard and you’ll grow hairy was 
the threat the magazine made to millions 
of readers in an article supposedly based 
on research by Professor Ivor Mills, 
billed as “top endocrinologist and Pro¬ 
fessor of Medicine at Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity”. The equation was crude: man’s 
work equals man’s hair. To compete in a 
man’s world, you’ve got to be a man! 

Ivor Mills also happens to run a clinic 
for women suffering from hormone im¬ 
balance. They provide him with the raw 
material on which to conduct his research. 
So he’s drawing conclusions about all 
women from a highly selected sample, 
many of whom come to him specifically 
because of hair problems. 
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USE Prot Ivor Mills ’ 
SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN 

ShockoHair 

Constant exposure to ShocK-oHair 
will remove unsightly career 
women safely to the privacy 
of their own homes. 
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The Woman f s Own article described a 
variety of disorders from which women 
may suffer if their hormonal balance is 
disturbed. It then claimed that when the 
“strain on a woman’s brain and her cop¬ 
ing powers” becomes too great, she may 
respond by producing more male sex 
hormone, androgens, than she should in 
a physiological effort to make up for her 
incapacities perhaps?! Or she may have a 
decrease in male hormone production, in 
which case she’ll become frigid. 

Woman's Own put all the symptoms 
down to the stress of over-work outside 
the home, that is. They implied that house¬ 
work and typical women’s jobs aren’t 
really work. But a career is dangerous if 
you want to keep your femininity. 


Take the item Changing Sex for in¬ 
stance. The context implied that this too 
is a hazard of ‘man’s work’. “In some very 
rare cases, increase of male hormone causes 
an enlargement of a woman’s clitoris and 
vulva.” True. It’s also true that in some 
very rare cases (and some less rare, follow¬ 
ing alcohol abuse) increase of female 
hormone causes an enlargement of a man’s 
breasts (gynaecomastia). In neither case 
are people suffering from such disorders 
changing sex; we suspect Woman s Own 
would hesitate to blame excessive zeal for 
washing up and nappy changing for gynae- 
comastia! 
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I used to be really worried no-one would 
find me attractive because I wasn't hairy 
enough. 

I started growing hair on my chin when I 
went on the pill. When my doctor changed 
the brand, the hair stopped sprouting but 
what I had didn't go away. 


I thought I was the only woman in the 
world with hair on her breasts. 


1 had a dream that the women’s move¬ 
ment was being taken over by men pre¬ 
tending to be bearded women. 


Many women have excess hair,” says the Woman's’Own article. It is, in fact, “normal”, in the 
^gazine’s opinion, for women to be too “hairy”. This idea has been around for longer than the 
Omen's magazines, though. 

Psychoanalysis sees hair as a symbol of the genitals. We tend to see body hair as “animal”- 
1 r *mpantly sexual-although the relatively hairless human is the only animal with a constant 
Se * drive. Anthropologists have found links between shaving customs and enforced celibacy or 
Ce *emonial mutilation. So the obvious inference is that women in our culture are expected to 
Cas trate themselves, be female eunuchs in fact 

Both men and women in ancient Greece and Egypt used to “civilise” themselves by remov- 
ln g body hair. The Greeks did apply a double standard but only to pubic hair, which was con- 
^'<lered hideous in women but an adornment to the male-some of the more enthusiastic neo- 
feudians tried to revive this idea, to fill out the notion of penis-envy (Mary Ellman's very 
Un ny about this in Talking About Women). In Europe it seems the smooth feminine ideal was 
airea< *y enough of a cliche by the seventeenth century for Herrick to take a gentle rise out of it: 

0 how I love my Julia’s leg. 

^ It is as white and hairless as an egg. 

y the nineteenth century women were commonly developing skin ulcers from depilatories 
m *<le out of lime and arsenic. 

We haven't come that much further today. One thing women’s magazines don’t tell you 
* >j ut depilation is that it HURTS. Anything that destroys hair is likely to do the same to 
y ° u * skin. Men aren’t the only ones to get shaving cuts, for a start, blectrolysis feels like 
^ hot needles, can scar and often causes the hair to grow again elsewhere. “Cream depila¬ 
tes smell awful and, if the explicit label instructions are not carefully followed, can cause 
Citation, allergic reactions, and eye injuries. Waxing, one of the oldest methods of hair 
f ern °val, can be a masochistic trip. After the wax preparation is applied and allowed to harden, 
U 15 pulled off, taking both your hair and your breath away.” (Harriet Lyons & Rebecca 
Rosenblatt, Ms July 1973). 
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Most women would find the idea of the 
“disorders M Woman’s Own describes dis¬ 
tressing, largely because they would be un¬ 
able to argue back with a clear idea of 
what constitutes 'normal 1 hair for a 
woman. Almost everyone has their idea 
of 'normality* and tries to conform to it. 
But is one woman *s idea of normal any¬ 
thing like another's? Do we pluck and 
trim ourselves because we fear we're 
abnormal? 

As a basis for at least discussing these 
questions , this article describes body hair 
and the changes it usually undergoes at 
puberty in both women and men. We've 
added outlines of the main disorders which 
can provoke abnormal hair growth as one 
of their symptoms, in the hope that most 
women reading this will be reassured that 
they don't have any of them. 


Everyone has hair almost all over their 
body. This hair is of two types. There is 
the fine down type called vellus, which 
covers the whole skin surface except for 
the palms and soles. Most of this down is 
almost invisible, though some women may 
find the vellus on their upper lip is darker. 
Vellus also grows all over the forehead, 
nose, back and other places we think of 
as hairless. 

Terminal hair, such as that on the 
scalp and in the armpits, is coarser, thicker 
and pigmented. There is non-sexual termi¬ 
nal hair, such as eyebrows, eyelashes and 
scalp hair, which does not change signifi¬ 
cantly with puberty. Some of the sexual 
hair is similar in both sexes, for instance 
in the armpits and lower pubic regions. 

But men have additional sexual hair, on 
their faces for instance. Differences in 
body hair between men and women are 
quantitative, not qualitative. 

The relative proportion of vellus and 
terminal hair, their distribution and the 
extent that one changes into the other at 
puberty is affected by an individual’s 
hormone balance and also by genetic 
factors. So Mediterranean women tend to 
have more, darker hair in more places than 
do Scandinavian women. 

Women have, however, been thorough¬ 
ly persuaded that all hair except that of the 
scalp and eyes should always be invisible, 
at least in public. 

Women's magazines recommend to us 
remedies for what they call our “excess” 
hair, with the effect of making us hairier 
than we might otherwise have been, since 
vellus is converted into terminal hair if 
removed with razor, wax or depilatory 
chemicals. The more you remove it, the 
faster and coarser it grows. The fair- _ 

haired woman can induce coarse, dark hair 2F 
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on her legs if she persists; the Medi¬ 
terranean woman living in this country can 
become convinced she is abnormally hairy 
by our standards and aggravate what she 
supposes to be her personal problem. 
Interestingly, in Latin countries it is only 
‘Upwardly mobile’ women who remove 
hair. 

Few women in this country have man¬ 
aged to resist removing body hair at*some 
time. This means that many women don’t 
know how much hair might have been 
‘normal’ for them had they left it alone; 
neither do their sexual partners or doctors. □ 


COME ON 
YOU'LL HEVEk^ 
MEET ANYONE f 
SITTING THEkEi 
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My mother gave me a razor when I was 12. 
When I was first a feminist, I was defiantly 
& not shaving my legs—not because it made 

G me happy, but because I felt 1 shouldn't. 

O ^ positively like having furry legs, 
~ — t hough r ! <Tel awkward about them in 
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BUT I’M so shy- 

rrts BECAUSE OF 
MY LEGS, THEV*£ 
ALL ROUGH AHt> 
HAIRY. 


a re 


ponse to the response I 


r< ra other people. 




HIRSUTISM-what causes 


There are some conditions to which the 
body responds by growing hair, either in a 
specific place or all over. Such growth is 
commonly described as hirsutism. 

The skin protects itself from persistent 
chafing by growing hair, as people who 
regularly carry loads on their backs know. 
Local hair growth may also occasionally be 
associated with birth marks. 

Hirsutism can be due to an alteration in 
the normal amount of sex hormones circula¬ 
ting in the blood, but this is rare. An excess 
of body hair, whether confined to one area of 
the body or all over it, is not a 'disease* in its 
own right anyway. It is usually only one of 
several symptoms produced by a disorder 
elsewhere in the body . 

CYSTS 

The most common cause of generalised 
hirsutism is known as the polycystic ovary 
syndrome. In this condition, the ovary has 
on it a large number of cysts which stop it 
producing its hormones in the normal way. 

Excess hair production is one symptom 
of the condition; others are scanty or absent 
periods, infertility, and sometimes obesity. 
Cysts tend to develop in the late teens or 
early 20s, but may appear for the first time 
in the late 30s. 


TUMOURS 

Tumours of the ovary or adrenal, a gland 
lying above the kidney, are very much rarer 
causes of hirsutism. Male hormones 
(androgens) are normally produced in both 
the adrenal gland and the ovary, but a so- 
called ‘virilising’ tumour on either of these 
glands may produce greater than normal 
levels of androgens. 

The symptoms in these cases usually 
appear suddenly and include signs of 
‘virilism’ such as acne, altered muscle bulk 
and strength, and clitoral enlargement as well 
as excess hair. The presence of such a tumour 
in no way means that a woman is changing 
sex. 

There are other glandular disorders which 
can result in similar disturbances of hormone 
production, but they are all rare. 

DRUGS 

All synthetically prepared drugs prescribed for 
the various ailments from which we suffer 
have a variety of unwanted effects, called 
‘side effects’ by the pharmaceutical industry. 
One of the unwanted effects of certain drugs 
may be to cause excess hair production in 
some people, and then probably only with 
long-term use. 

The known offending drugs include: 

• androgens-which may be included in the 


‘menopausal mixtures’ of hormone replace¬ 
ment therapy 

•ACTH a hormone found in certain pre¬ 
parations used in the treatment of rheumatic 
diseases, bronchial asthma, adrenal mal¬ 
function and allergic conditions 
•corticosteroids-widely used for rheumatic 
conditions, allergies and skin complaints 
•phenytoin an anticonvulsant drug used to 
control epileptic Fits 

•diazoxide-used to treat high blood pressure. 
HORMONAL IMBALANCE 
Hirsutism sometimes occurs after menopause, 
because of the considerable hormonal up¬ 
heaval taking place. And hormones can be 
imbalanced after childbirth, while the system 
is readjusting to a non-pregnant level. 

ANOREXIA NERVOSA 
Food refusal to the point of emaciation in 
adolescent girls can sometimes cause excess 
hair production. This is rather ironic, since 
the current trend in psychiatric thinking is 
that anorexia is a subconscious attempt to 
delay the process of ‘growing up*, with which 
sexual hair is associated. 

All of these conditions have one thing in 
common: the hirsutism is fust one of several 
symptoms, probably the least of a sick 
woman’s worries. 






In " Dutiful Daughters" (ed. Jean McCrindle and Sheila Rowbotham) Fiona McFar lane talks 
about her embarrassment when buying sanitary towels from a male chemist: 

It’s ridiculous, isn’t it, that we should be ashamed of something that’s perfectly natural and 
normal, and we should be sort of shouting about there’s nothing wrong with it, it’s a perfectly 
normal function, it was like pubic hair. 1 thought there was something wrong with me yet agai n * 
My mother is very hairless and 1 hadn’t seen my sisters’ ... I went to the art galleries and look¬ 
ed at the great paintings of nudes, just to see did they have this too, and of course they didn’t'' 
they didn’t So I was quite convinced that it was me-you know, I was terribly frightened of 
anyone ever Finding out that 1 had this hair. It was just ridiculous. 


FREE FORM 
present THE 

WONDERFUL 
PALACE OF NOD 

at 

CHAT'S PALACE 
Brooksby's Walk, 
Homerton, 
London E9 

December 15 17 
21-24, 26-31, 
January 5-7. 50p 

telephone 01-249 3394 


LONDON MIME 
FESTIVAL 

January 4-Pebruary 4 1978 
Nola Rae (GB), Desmond 
Jones (GB), Moving Picture 
Mime Show (GB), Peter 
Wyssbrod (Switzerland), 
Katie Duck (Netherlands), 
Jango Edwards (USA), Le 
Groupe du Grand Reveur 
(Argentina), Milan Sladek 
(Germany). 

COCKPIT THEATRE 
Gateforth Street 
London NW8 8EH 

telephone 402 5081. 


1978 Calendar 40p 
Xmas Cards 5p 
Hessian Bags 75p 
Children's T-Shirts £1.25_ 
Adult T-Shirts £1.75j 


National Women's. 

Aid Federation 
51 Chalcot Rd. London NW1 
phone 01-586 0104 
or 586 5192. 


National Women's 
Aid Federation 
which is based in 
London requires a 
worker to complete a 
team of four. Extensive 
travelling is involved and 
previous experience in 
women's aid is essential. 

Annual Salary £3,800 
approx. 

Closing date: 13th Jan 1978 
For further details contact 
National Women's Aid Fed 
51 Chalcot Rd, London NWi 
01-586 0104 or 586 5192 
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t brunette Laura and tousled blonde Alison 
Plunged into Dazzlers with feminist cudgels 
r *J*ed and restless eyes questing among the 
clothes rails. 

Racked with illicit longings for filmy silks, 
^tinsand sequins, we’d imagined an Aladdin’s 
!jf Ve of lovely things, a transvestite’s paradise, 
dl, there were two walls clothed in sugar- 
Pmk velvet, with a few pairs of shiny black 
canu-knickers splayed across them. And there 
*ere a few glittering knits and decollete gowns. 
o ut on the whole we were disappointed-the 
"°ods looked like any other boutique stuff to 
^ We asked Lesley what made Dazzlers clothes 
uierent Glancing politely away from our 
JJ|ulti-iay ere( j November styles, she declared 
v v ® r Vthing at the moment is very big, very 
u And there simply isn’t anything that’s 
skinny, sexy, and tight.” We quickly 
Polled off a few sweaters (the central heating 
as fierce) and demanded to know what gave 
* s ky the idea that women were not feminine 
chough-weren’t they already putting enough 
D ou r -ti me into dressing to please men? 

1 don’t think that really-1 think that there 
~ re just very few show-stopping clothes around. 
na 1 think it’s quite good for any woman’s 
^orale to stomp into a party wearing something 
*ch is absolutely bound to stop the party 
^ ad its tracks.” 

And then what? we wondered. Laura was 
yei ng a row of backless dresses and 1 was visual- 
myself in 501116 skintight lurex pants. 

-fier that it’s entirely up to you, whether 
j °u ve got enough going upstairs. You could 
* Jlc great in the clothes but be terribly dull-in 
. Ic ^ case the clothes aren’t going to help you 
° n e iota.** 

So how did Lesley work out her criteria of 
*[? 6 ss and what would attract men? 

v ou do a bit of market research, you wear 
° Ur own samples to parties and if ten total 
ran gers ask you for your phone number it’s 
" to be good.” For strangers, read men. 
w ° ut how did other women react-wasn’t she 
^° r ried about making whole rooms-fuil of 
°nten feel competitive and outsmarted? 
m ^ell, most intelligent women would im- 
„ ^tely say ‘That looks great, where did you 
° et that?’ ” 

at ^ Ur reflections in the plate glass stared back 
w Us Roomily. Against the lush pink background 
e saw our faces bled of colour, our noses turn- 
_ 8 re d, and our dungarees and comfy skirts swell 
J c tose their shape. Determinedly we asked if 
Cy ever dressed to please herself, or other 

w °men. 



It's the party season again so Spare 
Rib fashion newshounds descended 
on Dazzlers, a new boutique just 
opened among the swish theatres 
and demolition sites of London's 
fast-changing Covent Garden. Run 
by ex-Biba's Lesley Lake , Dazzlers, 
sells only "clothes designed to pull 
a man-at any time from 9am 
today to 9am tomorrow . ” 


“I don’t dress to please men,” she protested. 

“I dress to knock men out” Lesley was beginning 
to seem as confused as we were about the whys 
and wherefores of dress, image, and such things. 

“There’s no way a man could dictate what 
one wears,” she continued firmly, “I mean, a 
man might grant that something is very attrac¬ 
tive on someone else, but wouldn’t want his 
wife to wear it because it would be too provoca¬ 
tive ...” Men, after all, are too erratic and 
emotional to be the arbiters of taste. We asked 
Lesley-an cx-Spare Rib reader-what she thought 
of women’s liberation ideas which challenge the 


compression of women into sex objects. 

“I’m totally women’s lib, but I’ve always 
worked in areas like public relations or journal¬ 
ism where women are not discriminated against, 
so it’s never happened to me. I feel very strongly 
about being independent: I buy my own cars, 
my clothes, pay for my own jewellery. But I 
don’t necessarily see you’ve got to cut out 
clothes, particularly pretty clothes-you have to 
buy clothes anyway so it might as well be fun. 1 
don’t feel it’s particularly pandering to a male 
ego.” 

We put it to her that her selling line was ex¬ 
plicitly pandering to the male ego as well as 
feeding on women’s insecurities. 

“It’s clothes to pull a man, yes,” she 
admitted. “But you are doing the pulling. He’s 
not. It’s a very different ballgame. If you walk 
into a party it’s not ‘That guy that fancies you* 
it’s you saying 7 want that'." Lesley pointed 
one long-lustred nail straight at an imaginary 
male quarry. I believed her utterly. 

“And if you look good enough, at least 
your options are open.” And if you’re over size 
14 your options are closed, incidentally, at 
Dazzlers. 

By this time we were half-convinced that 
Lesley was elaborating a new variation on A 
Woman’s Right To Choose, so we asked what 
she would dress us in, to bring us up to these 
standards of confident consumerism. 

“I’d like you in these gold bomber jobs,” 
she decided, holding out the gold lame astro¬ 
naut suit I’d already had my eye on, and adding 
a see-through black top-altogether about a 
hundred quid’s worth. For Laura, a backless 
evening gown with sequin trim. 

Prancing around in drag in this all-female 
environment was great fun, but we felt we’d 
never be able to cope with men’s response to our 
new image, and we said so. 

“But the kind of people who read Spare Rib 
should be able to cope with it very easily-I 
mean, you’re aiming at a pretty intelligent 
market. That’s all it takes.” 

Swirling her graceful evening skirt, Laura 
pursued the point “I’d like to feel you could 
walk about in what you liked, too, but in the 
summer if I’m wearing just a T-shirt I can feel 
men’s eyes burning on my breasts-which aren’t 
even particularly enormous or wonderful- 
l’m just very conscious of that happening all 
the time.” 

“Are you?” said Lesley. “I’m very short¬ 
sighted myself. So I miss an awful lot.” 

“Ah,” Laura mused, “maybe that’s how 
it’s done.”D 

Alison Fell 
















BRADFORD WOMEN'S AID LEAFLET 


NEWSHORTS 


Law gone 
wrong 

The 13-year-old girl who took 
laxative tablets and sat in a hot 
bath in an attempt to miscarry 
(SR 65) should never have been 
prosecuted, admits the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Prosecution. 

The Home Secretary is to re¬ 
commend a royal pardon for her and 
her 16-year-old brother, who gave 
her the tablets. The law used 
against them, Section 58 of the 
1861 Offences Against the Person 
Act, should be used only “in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances”-it pro¬ 
bably hadn’t been used this 
century.□ 


Beware fVirvicdoS 

Primodos is the only remaining 
drug used for hormonal pregnancy 
testing. Even though GPshad been 
warned in June *75 against this 
way of testing by the Committee 
on Safety of Medicines (CSM), no 
less than 8,000 prescriptions were 
given for Primodos as a pregnancy 
test in the 12 months to July *77. 

A 1972 survey established that 
drugs like Primodos (also used 
against secondary amenorrhea, 
uterine bleeding and general 
anxiety) may damage the foetus. 

The CSM issued a new warning 
to doctors last November not to 
prescribe the tests. Its basis was a 
governmental study which showed 
that of 836 mothers whose babies 
were born with malformations, 93 
had taken a hormone pregnancy 
testD 


A dynamic 
fight 

Originally thought of as a dis¬ 
cussion on legislation to ensure our 
abortion rights, November’s 
regional National Abortion Cam¬ 
paign conference in Sheffield end¬ 
ed up as a broad discussion on the 
future of the campaign. 

Although we may well be 
faced with another bill to fight 
in the near future, there was a 
strong feeling that part of the weak¬ 
ness of NAC is its tendency to limp 
along from one fight against parlia¬ 
mentary restriction to the next. 

We need a more positive and dyn¬ 
amic fight, alongside the struggle 
to keep what rights we have. 

A positive bill would not pro¬ 
vide the focus we need-it would 
be better to strengthen the cam¬ 
paign locally round the fight for 
out-patient facilities and against the 
cuts, with a strong emphasis on 
what we want. 

We discussed whether NAC 
should broaden out from being a 
single issue campaign-its narrow¬ 
ness may be partially responsible 
for its current inertia. Reports 
from some areas suggested that 
NAC groups had begun to link up 
with, for example, self help 
groups, nursery campaigns and cuts 
committees. The slogan ‘A 
Woman’s Right To Choose* means 
much more than just abortion on 
demand-at a minimum, our publi¬ 
city should place a greater em¬ 
phasis on these other aspects. This 
debate is not new in NAC but many 
of us feel it is central.D 

Felicity Callow Sheffield NAC 



BRADFORD BATTERED WOMEN NEED A REFUGE 

Battered women in Bradford need a safe place to go to. They 
need a houee where they and their children need not alt in fear 
of more violence towarda them. A place where they can atay 
until ahe decidea whether or not. to go back to the relationahlp 
and try again. If ahe decidea not to return, ahe can atay in a 
refuge until any legal proceedlnga are over and ahe has 
aomewhere elae to live. 


Apparently the Head of Social 
Services maintains that “most 
of these battered women are 
of low intelligence and on the 
game”. Well, on 26 November, 
250 of “these women” and many 
others marched to demand a 
refuge. A whole coachload came 
from the Leicester refuge with 
brightly placarded pushchairs. 

The public order situation 
in Bradford has been really tight 
since recent clashes with the 


National Front. On the morning 
of this demonstration, local fire¬ 
men’s wives also held a march; 
they had to go all the way to 
Wakefield to get police per¬ 
mission. Every effort was made to 
dissuade Bradford Women’s Aid 
from demonstrating at all, and on 
the day the march was diverted to 
a shorter, less visible route- 
ostensibly to avoid a football 
match, though other more public 
routes would have been possible.D 



.When the 


^Prescribing 

mploment,** 

strike a brighter note! 


The latest tablets GPs are being asked to push are called ‘Complomefl* 
They’re for women on the pill who “get the blues”, feel weepy, irrit*b‘ c 
and anxious-this tablet is supposed to lift you up again. So take the 
pill, down some other pills and you’ll have boosted the profits of the 
pharmaceutical industry as well.D — 


Victory - 
with caution 

Women’s Aid was very pleased by 
the recent Appeal Court judge¬ 
ment which, by a majority of three 
to two, set aside previous decisions 
which declared that an unmarried 
battered woman had no right to 
exclude her man from the house 
even where she is a joint tenant 
(see SR 65). 

Obviously this decision is a 
great relief to the woman con¬ 
cerned, but we’re cautious about 
greeting this “Mistress’s Charter” 
(as the papers call it) with un¬ 
bridled joy. There’s little doubt 
that an appeal will be made to the 
House of Lords and the decision 
could be reversed yet again. Also, 
the judges continually referred to 
council housing and concern for 
the children-so we have yet to see 
what effect the decision will have 
on childless women and those in 
privately owned or rented accom¬ 
modation. 

The Lords have apparently 
agreed to hear this case urgently 
and we hope the intervening 
period will not prove to be a limbo 
for battered women, with county 
court judges feeling uncertain of 
using the Domestic Violence Act 
at all.D 

National Women’s Aid Federation 

STOP PRESS: When the woman 
returned to the flat, which she’d 
left during the case, she found it 
completely stripped-even the 
carpets and child’s things had been 
taken by the man she’d been living 
with. “At least he left the kitchen 
sink,” she said.D 


Licence to kill 

John Marsden, a 23-year-old 
Nottingham miner who battered 
his four-month-old daughter to 
death, was jailed for six years (<* 
manslaughter. Brian Smedley. . 

Marsden’s defence lawyer, plea^ 
diminished responsibility. ApP ar “ 
ently responsibility diminishes 
when you suffer from regular^ 
headaches, and when you’re ”d° l ' 
all the work a wife should have 
done”. What can you expect? ^ 
was on the night shift and his 
was working during the day. win 
meant that he was left at home to 
do all the chores.” Smedley con¬ 
cludes that “he was not a viol* 11 .* 
man, just an ordinary person dn v 
beyond human endurance.” 
if Marsden had been a woman - * 
imagine the outrage .. .□ 

Get your cash 
rebates now 

From November 14, the ma* 1 
mum rent rebates and allow* 
ances given by local authoriti 
to their own tenants and to 
tenants of private landlords 
rose to £8 outside London 
£13 in London. 

Women, because they earn 
less than men, pay a far high? 
proportion of their incomes i 
rent. So although they must 
never be seen as a substitute 
for better pay for women, re¬ 
bates and allowances can be 
worth getting as a short term 
solution to financial hardship- 
You can find out whether you 
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Not just 
getting cats 
out of trees 



A group of about 50 women, 
many with their kids, marched 
f°und Romford marketplace, 
tssex > on November 16, with 
a surprising number of photo- 
8 f aphers and reporters milling 
r °und. It was the first time 
fmce the firemen’s strike began 
inat the women had organised 
ar *yjhing like it. Unlike recent 
Press reports of the way that 
t . A-eyland wives urge hubbies 
D ack” (still you can’t believe 
aii you read in print) these 
women were determined that 
--ie strike was going to be won: 

If they settle for anything less 
Jhan 30% my husband’s going 
nav e problems getting back 
through the front door.” 

After undergoing extensive 
Gaining for five years, a fire¬ 
man takes home about £46 a 
w eek-not much for a family 
ot four to live on. 

But as Jennifer Duggan 
^ e nt on to say, the pressure 
f just financial: “I can’t 
to my husband when he 
Sets in-the job makes him so 
f ens e and ill. When I tell him 
nis dinner’s in the oven or 
s °mething, he often just tells 
to shut up. It’s not just 
l ne money but the misery 
Ca used by the pressure of the 
J °b • .. it’s not all about 


getting cats out of trees.” 

They marched all the way 
round the market, holding 
placards and shouting slogans: 
‘if we want to live in peace, 
we must get rid of Merlyn 
Rees”. Shoppers looked a little 
surprised (a demonstration in 
Romford, whatever next) but 
nearly all seemed to support 
it. “Next time we’ll take over 
Oxford Street” one woman 
shouted. 


At the end, people stood 
round discussing what to do 
next. One suggestion was to 
visit all the Fleet Street papers 
to complain about biased cover¬ 
age. As Maureen remarked, “If 
a soldier is overcome by smoke 
it’s front page news, but it 
happens to firemen all the 
time, and you never hear about 
that.” Eventually the freezing 
weather got through the extra 
coats and puliies, and people 


drifted away. 

Afterwards a few supporters 
stopped at a local fire station 
to talk to the men who were 
picketing. They talked a lot 
about the dangers of the job 
and the lack of money, but not 
at all about the way it affected 
their lives at home. It’s not 
very surprising, but it showed 
up the different ways women 
and men experience the effects 
of work.D 


are entitled to a rebate or 
^lowance from your local 
lown hall, Citizens Advice 
$ Ur eau, housing aid centre etc. 
! he scheme takes into account 
a combinationof three factors 
^Vour income, family size and 
|pe amount of rent you pay. 
*’°r example, if you are a single 
Parent with two children, 
e arning about £40 a week gross 
a nd paying a rent of £13 a 
We ek you would get a rebate or 
allowance of nearly £10 a 
w eek. A single woman with no 
children earning £40 would 
receive nearly £3 back on a 
rent of £9 a week. 

Take-up is highest in the 
council rented sector, where 
75-80% of eligible tenants re¬ 
ceive rebates. In the private 
^ctor, where so often the 
rents are higher the allowance 
scheme has been markedly less 
successful. It is estimated that 
less than half eligible private 
tenants claim allowances. 

Rent allowances, paid in 
tire form of a cash rebate, are 
available to tenants living in 
furnished or unfurnished pro¬ 
perty, whether the landlord 


lives on the premises or not, 
and can, at the local authority’s 
discretion, be paid to a person 
whose name is not on the rent 
book. This means that a de¬ 
serted wife or cohabitee who is 
not named as the tenant can 
be treated as such for the pur¬ 
poses of the rent allowance; 
but can also mean that two 
women living together can 
both be asked about their in¬ 
come and the local authority 
can choose the higher earner as 
the person to whom it pays 
the (reduced) allowance.□ 
Rights of Women collective 

GLC’s final 
solution 

On October 31 the Greater * 
London Council Housing Com¬ 
mittee announced a final 
solution to the “squatting 
problem”. All squatters in 
GLC properties had to register 
within 28 days, after which 
they would be offered tenan¬ 
cies in “hard to let” proper¬ 
ties. If they don’t register they 


wll be evicted. The squatters 
will be given only one choice 
of accommodation. The GLC 
have covered themselves in 
terms of publicity-people who 
find themselves on the streets 
“have only themselves to 
blame”. 

Among squatters are fam¬ 
ilies who’ve already moved out 
of unbearable ancient council 
estates to squat houses where 
their children can have more 
space. Also the GLC didn’t 
mention that squatters are 
already in hard to let or un¬ 
tenable properties that they’ve 
had to partially rehabilitate 
(rewiring and plumbing them) 
-why can’t they stay there as 
tenants? 

The Tory party’s housing 
policy is towards owner oc¬ 
cupation and away from ten¬ 
ancies- that’s why they’ve 
started their lottery where they 
sell run-down properties for 
£7,000. So they've eliminated 
squatting with this registration 
scheme and the new Criminal 
Trespass Law, but what hap¬ 
pens to the homeless people 
now and in the future who 


cannot afford to join the 
lottery or to pay the rents in 
the private sector?o 













NEWSHORTS 


Inheritors of 
a Women’s 
Crusade 

The Josephine Butler Society 
began with the fight against 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
introduced in 1869 to pave the 
way for state-licensed brothels 
in England by “regulating” 
prostitutes—any woman living 
in a designated trial area of the 
Channel Ports could be arrest¬ 
ed on suspicion, subjected to 
forcible medical examination 
and interned in a block hospital 
if any kind of infection was 
discovered. Women were fre¬ 
quently interned for minor 
sexual infections, or for leading 
an unorthodox sex life; after 
internment the woman would 
be registered as a common pro¬ 
stitute so most other forms of 
occupation would be closed to 
her. 

As a health measure the 
Acts were useless since the male 
clients were never examined. 
Josephine Butler fought the 
Acts as an injustice to wo¬ 
men and a repressive measure 
of public control. Her com¬ 
panions were feminists and 
labour activists. This was one 
of the first feminist actions to 
cut across class lines: middle- 
class women hired radical 
lawyers and fought intern¬ 
ment through the Plymouth and 
Southampton courts. The Acts 
were repealed in England after 
a 20 year battle, but the 
Society washever disbanded. 

In the nineteenth century it 
went on campaigning to raise 
the age of consent from 12 to 
16 and prevent the sale of 
child prostitutes to the legal 
brothels of Europe. 

More recently the Society 



Josephine Butler, from theSociety’s 
Xmas card, price 4p 

opposed the Wolfenden Report 
and the Street Offences Act 
which made soliciting a crime 
for women but let male kerb- 
crawlers off free; supported 
Robin Corbett’s bill to pre¬ 
vent a woman’s sexual history 
being used as evidence in rape 
trials; and recommended 16 as 
the age of consent for both 
men and women, gay and 
straight. The initial fire of 
the Contagious Diseases cam¬ 
paign has long since gone but 
as a pressure group the Society 
has a record I admire. So I was 
glad to attend their AGM and 
see a showing of their film for 
television’s Open Door prog¬ 
ramme. 

The film made some neat 
visual comparisons between 
almost identical soliciting and 
kerbcrawling sequences-Spot 
the Offence-and also pointed 
out that by clearing prostitutes 
off the streets Wolfenden had 
made it harder to trace missing 
girls who might want to leave 
the life. Joan Jones gave a 
moving rape testimony and 
the Society’s secretary made 


SPAIN: Adultery Pact 


As part of their political pact 
with Suarez’s centre-right 
government, Spain’s political 
parties have agreed to legalise 
divorce and contraception 
(though not abortion) and to 
abolish adultery as a crime, in¬ 
corporating it instead into the 
divorce laws, as a civil matter. 

As yet this pact is only a 
declaration of intent, but the 
reforms will be carried out 
once the deputies have finished 
rewriting the constitution 
some time next year. 

At present it is illegal to 
prescribe or sell contraceptives 
except for “medical reasons” 
(to regulate periods). Most 
doctors refuse to do so. But 
since the elections in June (see 
SR 60) self help birth control 


clinics have mushroomed in the 
cities and the government has 
not tried to suppress them. 

The new law will make their 
existence legal. Women in rural 
areas will at last be able to de¬ 
mand some sort of contracep¬ 
tive service. 

The laws against divorce and 
adultery are now so severe that 
a woman risks losing her child¬ 
ren if she has any sort of 
sexual relationship, even ten 
years after separation from 
her husband; divorce is not 
allowed under any circum¬ 
stances. Women can get up to 
six years in prison for adult¬ 
ery (see SR 54) and six years 
if they abort. Constitutionally, 
the father has complete control 
over children under the law of I 


a point that sadly needs to be 
repeated after a hundred years, 
that brothels are no defence 
against rape and “no woman 
should be set aside to gratify 
the sick appetites of a pervert”. 

But the section on the age 
of consent was disquieting, re¬ 
sorting to scare stories about 
teenage VD and suggesting that 
abortion complications were 
more common in minors-I 
was afraid unsympathetic 
doctors might use this kind of 
reason to force young women 
into the much more disastrous 
experience of unwanted 
motherhoodrDuring question 
time the same gynaecologist 
Dame Josephine Barnes, put 
not only VD but cervical 
cancer down to female pro¬ 
miscuity—not a word about 
male sexual hygiene. 

There was an excruciating 
song aimed at discouraging 
youthful over-indulgence, 
two wholesome ladies in Laura 
Ashley dresses singing: 

Better to wait 

Till you find the right mate , 

A lover and friend 
You will find in the end , 

You may set a fashion 
For lasting passion ... 

It was sad to see inheritors 
of a women’s crusade dismiss¬ 
ing rape crisis centres-“I 
should think they would make 
the problem worse ... We 
should use existing channels 
... we need more woman 
police officers”. And even 
sadder that it was only men 
who came to the defence of 
prostitutes when a Salvation 
Army officer suggested that 
most women go on the game 
to pay for a new washing 
machine and “Isn’t greed really 
the problem?” It was left to 
a visitor to get to the heart of 
the matter: “Men have all the 
good jobs, prostitution’s one 
way of getting some of the 


money back . . . Would men 
ever give up the idea of having 
prostitutes?” Guest speaker: 
“There’ll always be sick 
men and sick women” 
visitor: “It s a sick society . ” 
Later another visitor, from 
California, turned to me and 
said, “You know, in the 
United States we would have 
had representatives of the pro¬ 
stitutes speaking here to¬ 
night.” Perhaps some time in 
the future the society will 
again organise more closely 
with the women themselves.U 
Amanda Sebestye* 1 
The Society’s unique collection 
of books and documents has 
been recently rehoused with the 
Fawcett Library in the City of 
London Poly. The library includes 
the Josephine Butler Gearing 
House which aims to be a centre 
of reference for research workers 
on aspects o) prostitution. 

There's also a newsletter with 
a complete list of recent publica¬ 
tions . A vailable from 
the Josephine Butler Society, 

49 Hawkshead Lane , North 
Mymms, Hatfield 


ft mm who cans! 

“If I were a Nun, I can think ol 
no higher honour to serve God 
than to give a sick man my 
body.” This touching thought 
comes from John Campbell, restaur* 
ant proprietor and one of a grow¬ 
ing number of men who are agi tat ' 
ing for legalisation of prostitution- 
Campbell (whose restaurant at one 
time sported topless waitresses) ^ 
would like to see prostitution taken 
off the streets-where if upsets re¬ 
spectable people and encourages 
protection rackets with attendant 
thuggery-into the privacy of 
the home. It is the advertising 
of these services which he wants 
to see legalised, licensed, and 
controlled by “public companies 
quoted on the stock exchange. 
People who can’t be leant on.”D 


“patria potestad”. This too is 
to be changed to give the 
mother equal rights. 

Just how radical the changes 
will be, in particular whether 
divorce is to be based on 
mutual consent or culpability, 
depends very much on the sup¬ 
port feminists can muster in 
the Cortes (Spanish Parlia¬ 
ment). Whatever happens, it’ll 
be a start. □ Jenny Rathbone 


Courts contempt 

Two men accused of rape were let 
off because the woman involved 
reached the courtroom late, lost in 
the confusing layout of Birming¬ 
ham Crown Court. She arrived just 
in time to see the men cleared, on 
police evidence only. 

The woman couldn’t recognise 


her own case on the court-list, Be¬ 
cause the Midland Circuit pro¬ 
tects men in rape cases by not 
naming them unless they’re found 
guilty-isn’t this taking anonymity 
to extremes? 

When her MP (Bruce George, 
Walsall South) made a fuss, she was 
granted a police apology-but no 
re-hearing. The Lord Chancellor 
kindly advised that it “would be 
wise” for lawyers and police to 
meet and discuss the public’s prob¬ 
lems finding their way round the 
court. 

On 28 November women picketed 
the Home Office to demand a 
public statement from the Home 
Secretary on the way courts are 
liandling rape cases. It was organ¬ 
ised by Women Against Rape who 
say that recent court decisions have 
given men, especially those in the ^ 
Armed Services, a licence to rape.U 
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USA: Looks Discrimination 


fiDhf ,niec ^ ca l stu dents are 
claiiw 8 co,irt cases »n the USA 
ai^ ln 8 sex, race and “looks" 
uls cn mmation 

kirv^ rl ° tte Horowitz was 
Mkc ? ut University of 
befn° Un Medical School just 
bein Fe S^duation, despite 
barhoi 3 *? p stu dent-she had a 
in no, 0 / s de 8 ree and a masters 
annk Cbology before even 
she l yi ? 8 t0 Missouri, where 

■ Sot excellent results. 
havp U l apparentl y sh e didn’t 
^ner e i COrreCt bedside 

descHu-i 11 COUrt she was 

attraVr 6 ^ as “ unk empt, un- 

not what t^ ld f 0Ve i rwei8ht ”^ 

“in t nai tbe facult y wan *ed 
a nce »’ rms ot personal appear- 
irnneH and with a sbfibt speech 
bei‘nV* 1 - lent ‘ She’s accused of 
With n ^ ty anti not getting on 
Wha»» atients or doctors. 
ageH f S Worse she’s a middle 
Her t!! male New Y or k Jew. 

m an wrote t0 the chair ‘ 

o n e ~‘. l,,e university’s council 

fir«« f ’ a uat i° n at the end of her 
- year- “ru.uu, u.,_ 


or bad fortune, is a New York 
Jewess and perhaps her hyper¬ 
criticality and tendency to 
complain can be attributed to 
her heritage. 

“Her personal habits may 
leave something to be desired 
by most people. She also has 
the added burden of being a 
female with an IQ and accomp¬ 
lishment thus far in her career 
superior to most males who 
are her superiors by position.’’ 

Evidently this wasn’t out¬ 
spoken enough; Charlotte still 
lost her case in July-the court 
saw it as an infringement of the 
right of universities to judge 
applicants’ qualifications-so 
it went to the Supreme Court 
on November 7. We don’t yet 
know the result. 

Lillie Walker, thrown out of 
George Washington University 
Medical School, claims that 
her expulsion was “arbitrary 
and irrational’’, based on pre¬ 
judices about her race and 
personal appearance. 

A + i n r ♦ ♦ n f itrVwar^ rhn 



o u . ree t b e ^ our Grunwick workers who staged a three-day hunger strike 
,de tbe ^ before the general council meeting on November 23. 
ire r ° Wnin g in sympathy but starving for action” read their placards-they 
desperate for the TUC to act on its resolutions and cut off essential 


* es to the factory. 
f ro X retaliated by cutting off their strike pay and suspending them 
t r J* 1 tbe un * on ’ threatening others on the strike committee with similar 
l ment. And embarrassing the general council didn’t get them far—it 
Co dec *ded not to back action by service workers and to await the out- 
ACAS’s appeal to the House of Lords. Things look gloomy for 
^Grunwick strikers. □ 

ro Grunwick Strike Committee, Brent Trades and labour Hall, 


37s ij lo ^runwtek Strike Committee, Br 
^ Road, Willesdcn, Ijondon NW10. 



was placed for her “clerkship", 
she was black in a staff all 
white but one Asian. She too 
is accused of bad relationships 
and sloppy dress-wearing 
“clothing which was in¬ 
appropriate in that she had 
apparently gained weight and 
her clothes were too tight". 
Lillie admits she’s overweight 
but says she took special care 
to be tidy at the institute. 

She often wears long dresses 
and suspects that may be 
deemed “inappropriate", along 
with her Afro-style hair. 

And then there were her 
expressions. Her supervisor. Dr 
Norman Karl, said she would 
“frequently sit in patients’ 
meetings staring, with her eyes 
rolled up toward the ceiling- 
a very bizarre bit of behaviour". 

“If," replies Lillie, “you sit 
in a room and there’s some¬ 
thing absurd going on, you roll 
your eyes." □ Jill Nicholls 

Thanks to "off our backs' 9 


Up against 
the Front 

On November 22 a National 
Front meeting was scheduled 
at Sefton Park School, in the 
heart of Bristol’s black com¬ 
munity. Over 90% of parents 
signed a petition opposing the 
meeting, but local officials still 
refused to discuss a cancella¬ 
tion. So at short notice local 
people organised a mass picket, 
schools boycott and parents’ 
meeting. 

That day 40 of Sefton 
Park’s 220 children stayed 
home. Montpelier and St 
Pauls Parents and Friends 
along with Black Women for 
Wages for Housework organis¬ 
ed the boycott. In one school 
in St Pauls, the West Indian 
area, half the parents kept 
their children away. 

In the evening 1,000 
people-including representa¬ 
tives of community and anti¬ 
fascist groups-picketed out¬ 
side the school where a few 
Front members were meeting. 
At first police insisted demon¬ 
strators should stay in a side 
road away from passers-by, 
but finally said they wouldn’t 
mind “a few ladies" in the 
main road; so the Bristol 
Women’s Centre contingent 
surged out with their banners 
and leaflets. Response was 
good though the police made 
five arrests. □ 


NEWS COPYDATES 
SR 6 7-Dec ember 29 
SR 68-January 26 
If it’s urgent, it’s worth 
trying after these dates. 


* Old Bailey judge King-Hamilton 
advised 23-year-old George 
Helford from Wfest Ham, who 
robbed a man at knifepoint, to get 
married-it provides a steadying 
influence and security ... 

* American researchers have dis¬ 
covered an island off the coast of 
Southern California where 14% of 
seagulls are “lesbians” ... 

* Thirty-five 14- to 16-year-old 
girls went on strike-picketing 
their school in Norwich-for not 
being allowed to wear trousers 
even in cold weather... 

* 45-year-old Ruth Van Herpen 
from Newbury kissed a painting in 
the Oxford Museum of Modern 
Art “to cheer it up. It looked so 
cold”. Her lipstick caused £700 
damage. In court she admitted the 
damage, but the case was ad¬ 
journed for psychiatric and social 
reports. I suppose human warmth 
is rare these days ... 

* Woolworths have decided to 
recognise the Union of Shop, 
Distributive and Allied Workers 
to negotiate pay and conditions 
for staff-Wow. 

Vn appeal,, 


• The Civil Service has been told 
to end its upper age limit of 28 for 
taking executive jobs. Linda Price 



claimed it discriminated against 
women who take time out of paid 
employment to have children. This 
ruling is important as it deals with 
indirect discrimination and acknow¬ 
ledges that women are entitled to 
enter new careers after having 
children. But the target date for 
revising the age limit is 1980-too 
late for Linda who has found an¬ 
other job in the 21 months of 
legal battling .. . 

* Janet Krengell, a builder sacked 
for swearing (SR 58) has lost her 
appeal. .. 

• Eileen Garland, a clerk with 
British Rail, is entitled to the same 
free travel concessions for her 
family when she retires as men get. 
This new decision could affect 
25,000 women in British Rail and 
its subsidiaries... 
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Changing 


Childcare 


Most people were brought up in 

families .. And most peoplesee t he 

family, as. the, only, place, to raise tjieir_ 

own childreri But, til recent, years, ideaf , 

about, new ways of living and bringing 


vracti- 


Collective childcare is a creative commitment which has absorbed 
the energy of many women in the women’s movement who do 
not have children themselves. Often their involvement began as an 
inspiration to help single or unsupported mothers. Alison, who 
now lives-in a collective household in Leeds, recalled how Her in¬ 
volvement began: “I was living in Oxford in an area where there 
were a lot of people I knew, with Hugo and Roger, and then a 
woman arrived from London who was pregnant and had nowhere 
to live.” Sometimes it was battering which provoked a wife to 
search for a new life. Jenny, from London, became involved with 
Babs and her children in this way: “A group of us had taken a 
decision to live together. .Babs was a battered wife we met a 
couple of years previously in the Claimants’ Union. She had Andy 
and another boy.” 

For another mother who had been isolated, Jodie’s household 
in Manchester provided an alternative: “Louise had been on her 
own with the baby because her husband was away a lot, and they 
lived abroad.” When Louise returned she welcomed getting into 
a situation where she didn’t have total responsibility. Fiona and 
her daughter Magda moved into Alison and Wendy’s Leeds house 
when her personal trials became overwhelming: “After her hus¬ 
band went into prison Fiona freaked out and Magda had been 
put into care where she called the people ‘mother’ and ‘father’. 
Magda was withdrawn and pasty, with bad nappy rash. Fiona had 
only had her back about two months. We each met her and in a 
week we were all looking after Magda.” 

At times the response of the women without children was 
spontaneous: “I don’t remember making any decision to say, yes, 
I’d be involved in collective childcare; it was all based on trust and 
naivete.” It was something they felt fitted in with the particular 
directions of their own lives, so that their needs and the needs of 
the mothers appeared to meet in the collective form of life. There 
was the desire for kinship with other women, to share domestic 
labour between the sexes, to work for more equal and supportive 
relationships amongst each other. And it was combined with a 
collective solution to economic inequality in one of the Man¬ 
chester households when everyone shared their money, which 
gave the collective childcare a financial foundation. 

There were already two children in Jodie’s household when 
Fran decided to move in. Inexperienced, she had assumed that 
babysitting would not mean any alteration in the pattern of her 
existence. Subsequently it brought a profound personal change, 
in her, a tie of feeling which, she puzzled, might not have happen¬ 
ed if the children “had been younger, and if they went to bed 
earlier '. The children played their part: “Christine in particular 
makes a lot of fuss. At the best of times she doesn’t go to bed 
before 9.30-10.30. She goes through whole acts of sabotage, like 
putting vinegar in the honey.” Fran feels that now her identity 
is bound up with the children and it is impossible to extricate her¬ 
self from the relationship. 

Women s susceptibility to taking on a nurturing role was also 


a motive, as when two of the women, Wendy and Jenny, • 

to help after they became unemployed: “I thought what an alt^t 
is tic thing it would be to look after other people’s kids.” The 
duty to care, the old duty of femininity, lay hidden underneath . 
their feminist aim to find a new form for the family. The conti*" 
diction only revealed itself to Jenny after she returned to her 
job: “I was unemployed at the time so I had more time to reU te 
to the kids, and I think it was quite a mistake really because I () 
haven’t got the time now and I’ve still got the emotional bond-’ 
For Alison, who at the time thought procreation was repnf? - 
nant, collective childcare was a chance to be close to children 
without pregnancy. When she decided to help bring up a friend’ 5 
baby two weeks after the birth, she realised the memory of her 
own upbringing initiated the idea of changing the parent-child .1 
relationship: “My mother was a very active, energetic woman 
yet she felt she should stay at home and look after me, so there 
was all this energy going onto me. It was claustrophobic.” To 
Alison and the others in her household, the relationship of lo ve 
in childcare presented itself as an area of personal politics. Thef 
decided to set up a creche to share the work and to change the 
nature of parental love, to divide and share the emotional la¬ 
bour: “It was getting away from the idea of nuclear relationship 5 
where the children have to get their whole satisfaction and emo¬ 
tional support from just one person." 


“Children are a part 
of the housework rota” J 


Rotas are a “practical necessity” in most of the households 
and are usually sorted out into specific tasks rather than days oi 
the week. In one household it is “Getting them up, dressing, 
taking them to school or nursery, picking them up, and being 
around until other people get in from work, then feeding them 
and putting them to bed.” The weekend rota stays the same but 
people don’t put their names on a list: “It depends on who’s 
around and mucking in.” 

Rota systems have dangers. Jenny expressed worry that the 
children lose their identity as growing human beings and becom e 
mere extensions of a timetable, fragments of the housework. 
“Children are part of the housework rota.” She feels divided 
against herself in going along with the mothers’ distance from 
the children: “I’m thinking of these children as a duty but it’s 
part of the whole definition of this house.” 

However, without a structure, Jodie doesn’t know where she 
is at times, and it produces hesitation and worry in her relation' 
ship to the mother of the child. She feels tom between anxiety 
that she doesn’t contribute enough to the childcare, and that if 
she did more she d be intruding* on Louise’s relationship to the 
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child* 

^an ' 1 put Susan to bed ^ L°ui se i s going out early, or if I 
thin* t0> ° r ^ Susan wa nts me to. It’s difficult because I don’t 
^ th 1 Can talce any ^ n ^ tiat ^ ve over if-” She is hesitant, reluctant 
that C »^ Ce aut i lor ity of the mother. But she stresses too, 

0 f th U s P ot 3 personal problem between her and Louise but part 
» is tv C w ^ er issue of having responsibility without control which 
hut C Cause °f her conflict: “Sometimes I have to put her to bed, 
^\^J^h°ut deciding how, why, or when.*’ 

Passionate commitment 


the activit y childcare calls on women without children in 
s 0 i v SarTle way as it does mothers, absorbing their being and dis- 
Ca their identity: “No matter what you plan, a child’s needs 
is override all effort at organisation.” A full day’s childcare 
tya^H^d^dening”, “grinding”, the day is “bitty”, divided into 
Or c ’ y distracting facets and it seems impossible \o find the space 
e Xh° nCentrat * on even to write a letter. The childless woman’s 
of ^ ce can, like the mother’s, flee from her control, her sense 
ti 0n e ‘ f v anish, to be replaced by the meaningless, moody reflec- 
. °f an unceasing flow of demands and tasks, 
tr* 1 k * n the context of their feelings about children and the 
th e ns ^ 0rma ti°n of themselves during childcare that women find 
rn c ,^ Selves in particular conflict. The women who are not 
foil IS ^ Ut who ^ ave devoted endless energy to childcare have 
r* n nc *. themselves past the point of detachment from the child- 
-•Unlike nursery workers or childminders, their care for the 
p a ~ ren extends over 24 hours and they become non-biological 
en ts. There is a passionate presence to their commitment 
h*y ^ ey P^ 11 * 5 and outsiders have not understood or 
“fy 6 ^regarded. They learn a parent’s responses to the children: 
e worry about the kids being ill, etc, just the same,” and grief 


over the loss of a child expresses the intensity of the relationship, 
undefined yet deeply loving. 

Parents have asserted their proprietorial rights over children 
and taken them away from collective households without con¬ 
sidering this relationship. The pain expressed by Alison was 
tumultuous and engulfing: “Cass left just over a year ago. After 
being with a group of us for 3 Vi years, he suddenly disappeared. 

It was really terrible. I experienced Cass being taken away as 
much worse than my mother dying, much worse than any 
sexual relationship being broken up. A lot of summer is blanked 
out because the feeling was so bad. If I had been the biological 
mother everyone would have been very understanding. People 
don’t understand how you can feel about a child who didn’t 
come out of your own body.” 


Birth into a collective 


The sense of renewal, the joy, fascination and revival of wonder 
which come at the birth of a baby are not merely the pre¬ 
rogative of maternity. The birth can also be a tender, shared re¬ 
discovery of energy for non-biological parents. The mothering 
can be undertaken by a group from the child’s first weeks of 
life. In Alison’s household this happened twice and she talks 
about the children with the familiar, confident knowledge usually 
only associated with a mother: “She had the baby in hospital and 
came out after 48 hours. She only breast fed for two weeks so we 
were all taking turns to get him up at night. Cass was a very easy 
baby, he slept lots, woke up and was fed and went back to sleep. 
He was pretty cheerful. He was \2Vi months when Maya was 
born. Maya wasn’t breastfed because Penny couldn’t manage it 
and so that meant everyone shared it as before. When she was a 
tiny baby she slept in a carrycot in different people’s rooms.” W 
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Changing 

Childcare 


A complex creche system 

This particular group formed a creche which operated between 
two households after a time, with two different adults out of a 
total of eight men and women looking after four children a day: 
“depending on different people’s jobs, commitment and prefer¬ 
ence”. Wendy described their rota system with some amusement: 
“All the kids stayed at our house at some point. One night 
there’d be no kids and the next night two kids. We had these 
immense rotas. One time we had a six-colour coded rota as to 
where all the kids were. They didn’t necessarily spend the night 
at the same place as they spent the day, so there was swapping 
around at 5.30. The first week I moved in was a nightmare. We 
had creche meetings once a fortnight, and there’d be all these 
adults sitting round talking about a kid shitting on the floor. 
There were these problems. All the nappies would end up in the 
same place, or all the trousers, and there were never enough to 
go round.” 

The meetings were necessary for the survival of the creche, 
because of the complexities of organisation, and to ensure a 
communal, concerned exchange of information about the child¬ 
ren. “Childcare in general is not a boring thing, but the minute 
details of whether little Jane is eating an apple or not are very 
dull.” The non-biological parents depended on the meetings for 
support. Their deep sense of responsibility for the children need¬ 
ed reassurance against cynical observations flung out by those 
who “feel they have an absolute right to barge in and criticise 
what you’re doing. People would never behave so crassly and 
'insensitively to parents in a family set-up, or to unsupported 


mothers or to fostering/adopting parents. Because it’s an unusual 
structure they think you’re strange people who don’t have fee 1- 
ings.” 


Obsolete parents ? _ 

Mothers who have had sole responsibility during their child’s 
early years, who have gone through the frightening discovery 
that mothering is not all instinctive, feeling bewildered, un¬ 
sure and insecure, feel also a sense of achievement. Their strengt 
flows from their relationship with the children. When this parti' 
cular relationship to their children changes and the constancy 
their children’s dependence begins to lose its hold, they can fed 
alone in a new anxiety. Their child’s affection might disappear* 
This is an undertow of dread which is hard to reveal to the non* 
biological parents and which, in the delicacy of creating trust 
between parents and non-parents, can institute itself as defen' 
siveness. At the creche meetings, Moira was always “reticent 
about asking for special time with her child in her own house 
because her suggestion was interpreted as “possessiveness”, an 
“incorrect” emotion, and met by a hurried reassurance that the 
other adults would be “nice” to her child. The issue of her 
identity as a mother was “swept under the carpet”. 

On the other hand, there is the question of mothers expecting 
the women to take responsibility while at the same time denyh^ 
them real control. When this is raised, mothers can evade it by 
deflecting the question back on to their feelings. Fran gave an 
example from her household: “Like over teatime, I think if I’ 10 
cooking the tea, it ought to be up to me to decide whether or fl°* 
the kids can have a sandwich beforehand, but when they go and 
ask their mother, she’ll say yes or no regardless of me making 
tea. And she just seems to get defensive when she’s confronted ^ 
about it, she just gets this guilty thing about ‘I’m a bad mother 

The extreme of forcing relationships to fit into a newly or ^ y 
ed order within the collective is, however, uselessly destructive- 
one point in Fran and Jodie’s household “We had agreed to abo 1 ' 
ish parenthood. James had been living with his mum for two 
years before that but if he called her mum someone would say 


The TASS Guido ioWhal The y Sa y, Number One, 



— | This is the employer with the Low Paying Record | — 

u You might think 
you’re doing 
broadly the same 
work as him. 

I don’t! ” 


"Women doing broadly the same 
work as men should be paid the 
same." So says the Equal Pay Act. 

But saying is one thing, paying is 
another. Employers have had years 
to regrade, reclassify and 
reorganise jobs to avoid this. And 
if your boss says no, where does 
that leave you? 

You could.sfart a legal battle. 


Difficult, uncertain and possibly 
expensive for a woman'alone. 

Or you can |om TASS. 

We are the union for all* 
staff in engmeering.Our womens’ 
membership is growing faster than 
any other staff union. 

Our policy is simple. 

Men's Pay for Women. And we 
don't just say that, we make it work. 


We have a spectacular 
record in equal pay negotiation. 

If you want the benefit of our 
strength and expertise contact 
Judith Hunt, our National 
Women’s Organiser. Better still, 
have a word with your local TASS 
representative. 
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Her name is Rose’.” Four years later Jodie comments wryly that 
ey had “unrealistic expectations”. The mother’s practical ex¬ 
perience of the child was rejected, and at times she had felt “put 
u °wn just for being the mother.” When the mother and child re- 
^ained emotionally dependent on each other, some of the other 
a -ults had felt rejected. They reacted by rejecting the child them- 
almost blaming the mother for the situation. 

Mother-right _ 

^aroline’s experience of collective living in London has led her 
^°_tne conclusion that the mother is always a central figure in 
^ J ~ective households and the childless women peripheral. “The 
Urgency the kids had was absolute, the two mothers had a great 
. ea l of power in the collective. She felt this was because the 
e nten se emotion and physical effort of childcare—despite a fairly 
J en distribution of work between the parents and non-parents— 


th as out of balance when control stayed with the parents: “In 
e c °Uectives I’ve known the parents have had the ultimate 
sponsibility or pleasure.” Her response has been to have a child 
.. her °wn because, finally, it seemed impossible to disentangle 
!.. e * 0ve and labour: “Childcare is a very fine, exciting and vola- 


all 


tile 


fixture of love and housework.” 


. H er desire was echoed by some of the other women confront- 
of u Himatum of mother right and the imminent departure 

ca ddren from their lives. “From my experience mothers just 
, ant someone to help them out and they don’t really want to 
® Ve U P control, and I feel now I would have to have kids myself to 
j 1 sor t of relationship” was the despair and defeat felt by 
i °die. Wendy and Alison thought that “parents can treat their 
* f^ke Sllit ^ ut the y’ re st ^ theirs”. For Fran it was hard to live 
^ ll h the fear of loss: “Louise and the children are moving out 
n° f Cc ^°P house, and this means that after several years I am 
e ? 1 g °ing to be living with them any more, and last week I start- 
I a getting really upset because I thought that when Louise no 
^nger needs me to help out I won’t be seeing them any more.” 


*ne tired smile over 
he pushchair 

Hie public world the adults involved in collective childcare 

an acceptable identity. They are not bound to the children 
ties of blood, nor by an institutionalised role as parent sub- 
ttutes. They are not in either an extended family or a nuclear 
of^H^ 0me t^ e women f elt deeply affected by “the strength 
j. the ideology surrounding the mother role in our society”. 
uV often felt as if they were not “real women”, merely 
c j"? mste rs”. When women travel into the outside world with 
/hldren, there is the exchange of looks, the tired knowing smile 
0 ^ Cr *he pushchair, the inquiry from the shopkeeper, the nod 
er the bundle of parcels and baby on the bus, all of which 
s Urne the children are the woman’s offspring. Alison and 
j n *y faced this constantly: “I used to do a big thing about how 
j hasn’t the mother which I just can’t be bothered with now.” 
^. n Jjy found herself fantasising that the children were hers. She 
^hed the confusion did not creep in, wished she did not feel 
jj Ullt y when “sometimes I haven’t bothered contradicting them” 

,wished she could wish it away altogether: “It’s been very 
ad f or me.” 

, delating to doctors, teachers etc, the problems are intensified, 
c ause here non-parents encounter “an inability to understand 
;'° Ur involvement with ‘someone eise’s children’.” They represent 
j n alternative way of life which threatens the property ethic. 

°die often felt “funny going to school because nearly everyone 
c e is a mother or a childminder and I think teachers can’t really 
*^ Ure it out. And I feel I am there under false pretences.” Teach- 
could be hostile or indifferent to the non-parents. “At Parents’ 
Ve ning the teacher looked at the mother but ignored me” and 
e n on-parents were made forcibly aware of how their lives 
r ere in contrast, and of their powerlessness in “discussing child¬ 


ren 


s welfare with outside bodies’ 


» Hack in the private sphere they found the opposite problem. 

^ Or rlftr 4 a ^ 1. ^ _am aa.m A 4/\ />Lil r\ ro 


th, 


0r der to make clear their ongoing commitment to childcare, 


ey strained to explain it: “I think I go on about kids too 
nu ch, otherwise people think you are a free woman.” 



The Red Sisters Collective Film 

Take it 
like a man 

ma’am 

opening January 6th. 

"A truly excellent film about women, 
by women." Jenny Rathbone, SPARE RIB 
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Socialist Challenge 

tUU> A SOCIALIST OReOMTTON KM A UN*KD Rf VOtl/TTON ARY ORGANISATION 


L * 


"A professional, well researched newspaper far broader 
based than its socialist rivals.” Leana Pooley, Evening 
Standard. July 81977. 


"Socialist Challenge, which is shaping to be the liveliest 
and least doctrinaire of the radical weeklies.” Mervyn 
Jones, New Statesman. October 26,1977. 

Subscribe now! 


Domestic: 6 months, £3.75; 12 months £7.50 
Abroad: Airmail, £12.50. Surface, £9 per annum. 


Name.... 

Address. 


Cheques, POs and Money Orders should be made payable to 
‘Socialist Challenge'. 

Complete and return to: 

Socialist Challenge, 328/9 Upper Street, London Nl. 
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Changing 
Childcare _ 

Non-biological parents, especially women dependent on wel¬ 
fare, are more financially insecure than parents. Despite the co¬ 
habitation rule and other repressive aspects of welfare benefit 
for the unsupported mother, she has been provided with the 
(meagre) economic resources to bring up her children on her 
own. But the childless woman who decides not to take on full¬ 
time paid work in order to care for children cannot receive sup- 
plenentary benefit for the children, her work in childcare is un¬ 
recognised by the state, and she is denounced for her choice to 
live on social security. “We’re just seen as dole-scroungers” 
Alison and Wendy said. “It looks like scyving.” 

Jenny brought out the particular contrast between her job 
in a London council nursery and the oddity of being a non- 
biological parent in private life. “There.I’m being paid as a 
nursery worker, the children go back to their parents in the 
evening and I don’t feel all those responsibilities. It’s a more 
clearly defined role as opposed to being this strange person 
who looks after other people’s kids.” For her the comparison 
is heightened when parents press for help with their children 
and overlook the love; “It’s like saying children are just a 
burden. We wouldn’t say that about a sexual relationship. We 
choose all the time to get dependent. There are a lot of good, 
positive things about being a parent that people deny. Parents 
get a lot of emotional reward from having a child. When I am 
with Andy I feel my life is far more structured and real in the 
same way you do when you have a sexual relationship.” 

Children as property 

At a workshop on the Concept of Children as Property at the 

1977 National Women’s Liberation Conference, Jodie and 
Fran felt silenced when they wanted to discuss their predica¬ 
ment as non-biological parents: “There were lots of mothers 
there and some people were saying how awful it was that the 
women’s movement had no commitment to childcare. Some 
women were saying why doesn’t the women’s movement get 
off its arse and help us with our kids. Fran and me just sat in 
the corner.” Another womai, Sally, was angry at mothers who 
pose their problems with childcare in the form of a demand to 
be made on childless women: “I think men should pay atten¬ 
tion to childcare but women should have the opportunity to di¬ 
vorce themselves from it if they want to.” She thought the 
mothers were playing on guilt, and this produced ambivalence 
in some of the women who had made a conscious choice not to 
have children. Whereas illness interrupted Sally’s pregnancies 
twice so her feelings were painful but clear; “The implication of 
those arguments is that nobody chooses to have kids” but there 
are “a lot of women who talk with great interest about kids. 
Others resent their kids and take their resentment out on other 
people.” 

The women who are non-biological parents feel like the 
governess of old-no-one knows quite how to treat them. In 
seeking deeper understanding and clarification of their posi¬ 
tion, they are asking for recognition of their feelings as well 
as of their contribution to the work involved in childcare: “We 
do not want to load even more criticism onto already pressured 
mothers. What we are saying is that it is also difficult for child¬ 
less people in our society, and that unless we all try to work out 
these conflicts and recognise each other’s difficulties, then suc¬ 
cessful collective childcare will never be a reality. The role of 
non-parents needs to be more clearly defined both within the 
collective and in the outside world, and our rights, needs and 
emotions must be recognised as valid.” 

The people l interviewed were Wendy Collins, Sarah Fildes, Alison 
Garthwaite, Jill Hughes, Sue Isnxay, Gillian Lacey, Marina Lcwycka, 
Richard Peters and Janet Seed. They read the articles and gave en¬ 
couragement and criticism and I’d like to thank them for the time 
and care they gave. Alison, Wendy and 1 wrote a discussion document for 
Socialist Women’s Action Group in Leeds, March 77, and Janet, Jill 
and Sue also wrote out their ideas together and I've quoted from both. 
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WHO TO ATTACK ABOUT SEXIST ADS: The manufacturers of the 
product advertised and the agency who make up the ad. 

WHO TO COMPLAIN TO: The Advertising Standards Authority, 

15 Ridgmount Street, London WC1. The Independent Broadcasting 
Authority, 70 Brorapton Road, London SW9, for TV ads and prog- 
ammes. 

WHO TO WORK WITH: THE NATIONAL UNION OF JOURNAL¬ 
ISTS. Send a letter of complaint about sexist articles to: The Mother 
or Father of the NUJ Chapel at the publication concerned, with a 
copy to the editor, and to the Equality Working Party, NUJ, Acorn 
House, 314 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. AFFIRM (Alliance For 
Fair Images and Representation in Media). A group acting against 
sexism and offensive stereotyping, can be contacted at 35 Coleheame 
Road, London SW10. 
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WOMEN'S CENTRE 

We went to the Yorkshire Regional 
Conference in July with ideas of 
opening a women's centre here. We 
listened somewhat gloomily to 
other people's experiences, so 
when we eventually started to rent 
2 shopfront rooms we did so with 
some anxieties. 

Well, we've survived our first 2 
months! Perhaps one thing we have 
sorted out reasonably effectively is 
finance. About 40 people have 
bankers orders and this covers our 
rent and rates. We sell second-hand 
clothes, which brings in a nominal 
amount and every person who 
attends a group there contributes 
a small amount. 


However, there hasn't been a 
burst of enthusiasm-things have 
been slow. There are still lots of 
questions like who is the centre 
for-the community? or is it a 
place where women in the move¬ 
ment can go to explore their ideas/ 
feelings? We are starting to have 
open monthly meetings soon and 
hope to resolve in them who we 
want to attract to the centre. So 
far we have a playgroup that meets 
Fridays, and we are open Wednesday 
and Friday mornings when we sell 
clothes. We are hoping to organise 
women's rights and pregnancy 
testing sessions. 

Ros 


WOMEN'S AID 

The Women's Aid group here has 
been going for 3 years. We started 
off by squatting a house-it was 
open for a year before being re¬ 
possessed by the council. The re¬ 
fuge we now have is rented private¬ 
ly, but soon we hope to move into 
a property that's been promised to 
us by the local authority. The 
Public Health Department has said 
that only 5 families can live in the 
refuge, though we're allowed to let 
women stay here for 2 nights and 
after that we have to contact other 
Yorkshire refuges that have space 
for them. 

The number of women involved 
in the support group has fluctuated 
a lot—there're only about 6 who 
now come regularly to the meet¬ 
ings. Last year we had 5 workers 
paid for by Job Creation Programme 
and some people felt that Women's 
Aid was running okay, but now we 
are without paid workers and regular 
financial help and rely very much 
on support from the Women's 
Movement. The women in the re¬ 
fuge (most have been there for 
about 5 months) help to run the 
house, two of them have become 
involved with Women's Aid nation¬ 
ally and three came to the last con¬ 
ference. Some of the women have 
also started going to evening classes 
once a week in art. 

The situation of battered women 
involves many of the questions the 
Women's Movement raises eg legal 
and financial independence, violence 
of men against women etc. If we 
don't identify with the WLM and 
vice versa we'll become indistin¬ 
guishable from the Social Services 
or any charity organisation. We are 
very aware of such issues here and 
want more feminists to think about 
and possibly get involved in 
Women's Aid. Sara 


DISCOS 


Tfr 


SHEFFIELD FILM CO-OP1 


“When we made ‘A Woman Like 
You’ none of us had ever touched 
film equipment,” explained Jenny, 
“and as I was delegated to the role 
of camera operator, I borrowed the 
camera we would be using and took 
it home for the weekend just to 
practice assembling it-finding 
, which leads plug in where, how to 
mount it on a tripod etc. The film 

I was shot with hardly a single 

I camera movement as at that time 

II didn’t trust myself to be able to 
| make smooth movements.” 

Jenny is one of the five women- 
I 3 with young children-in the 
Co-op which began in May 1975. 

1 Apart from making films that are 
relevant to the development of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement and 
trying to spread the ideas to 
women generally, they also want to 
share their skills with other women. 
They say “it’s important to de¬ 
mystify film-making. Blokes assume 
they’re going to be in tune with the 
equipment quicker-they just 
launch in.” They’ve also had to 
organise child care-“we’re trying 
to hold out hope to other women 
with kids. We’ve had two babies 
|born during the collective’s exist¬ 


ence.” 

So far they’ve made 3 films, 
including ‘A Woman Like You’ on 
abortion and ‘That’s No Lady’ on 
wife battering. At the beginning 
of every project they work col¬ 
lectively on research, scripting, 
casting etc, then when shooting 
starts they have clearly defined 
roles. They’ve tried to strike a 
balance between rotating roles and 
giving each woman a chance to get 
to grips with what is involved in 
each aspect eg there are special 
skills to be learned in sound¬ 
laying sound tracks, mixing, dub¬ 
bing. It’s not possible for everyone 
to become an expert at everything 
in a relatively short period. The 
skills have to be learned properly, 
film making is costly and wasted 
film doesn’t help their budget. 

Recently they applied to the 
EOC for a £5,000 grant and got 
only £2500, but they’re going 
ahead with their new film. A story 
aimed at teenagers about a girl who 
is leaving school and wants to be 
a motor mechanic. She manages 
to^et an apprenticeship in a gar¬ 
age, but slowly her self-confidence 
is eroded by her friends, who make 
her worry about her own femininity. 


We realised it was ridiculous for 
different women’s groups to com¬ 
pete on the disco market, so we 
started having joint monthly 
Women’s Liberation discos, which 
not only raised money (split 
between NAC, Women’s Aid, the 
Women s Centre) but also gave a 
public face to the WLM in 
Sheffield. Our experiences have 
forced us to think about some 
very important issues. 

We used to hold our discos in 
a rather sleazy joint, with a resi¬ 
dent sexist DJ and extortionate 
drink prices. We found that we 
didn t actually enjoy them much, 
though they made lots of money. 
So we changed to a Big church 
hall in a largely West Indian area, 
ran our own disco, found a friend¬ 
ly band, hired a bar and tried 
again. Briefly, what happened was 
lots of black kids turned up (it 
was their youth club other nights), 
we didn’t let them in because of 
the bar-they were pretty young- 
and because they wouldn’t pay. 
There was a lot of tension and 
women on the door felt confused 
and unsupported (it didn’t help 
being accused of being racist by 
an anti-fascist committee mem¬ 
ber); we finally let the kids in- 
some money got nicked, gay 
women got hassled. Next time 
round we couldn’t get a bar; some 
of the kids came and it was much 
nicer—but we didn’t make much 
money. 

There were obvious conflicts. 

We need to raise money and so 


SHEFFIELD 
CHILDBIRTH 
GROUP 

The group started in Spring 1976- 
when Liz, Alice and Mavis were 
expecting babies, our main con¬ 
cern was to see that they had tl» c 
pregnancy and delivery they 
wanted. During this time we w[° 
to the Sheffield Family Practition¬ 
er Committee (FPC), who were 
holding a meeting on home con¬ 
finements. We said that it should 
be a woman’s right to choose 
where she has her baby, assuming 
she has sufficient information to 
make the choice. The FPC, as a 
result, wrote to the local GPs 
saying that the patient’s wishes 
should be ‘respected’, although 
the Area Health Authority’s pou c - 
was towards 100% hospital con¬ 
finement. GPs were asked to 
reply if they were willing to do 
home confinements-51 replied, 
but there’s no public list, so we 
started compiling our own list oi 
GPs and midwives. 

We affiliated ourselves to the 
Society to Support Home Coni^ k 
ment and the Association for In * 1 II ' 
provement in Maternity Services- 
Next we did an article in the#*' 
(a local paper) announcing our e* 
ence and informing Sheffield 
women as to what their options 
were. Since then a number of . . 
women have contacted us wantp 
home births. The Socialist Medi* 31 
Association wrote to us offering 
support. 

This summer Suzanne Arms . 
and Don Creevey from USA tal* e 
on ‘sensitivity in childbirth’ at 
Jessop Hospital, many midwives 
attended and were sympathetic 10 
our aims. 

A couple of women have gi v< * 
us written accounts of their Iab° u , 
-this will start our ‘case histories 
file, which will provide invaluable . 
hints for us all. We also have a g°J? 
library of books on childbirth an* 
pregnancy. 

We recently heard that a 
Sheffield woman went to her Gr 
asking to have her first baby at 
home and was told he wouldn’t 
take responsibility for a home 
birth. The woman then rang the 
supervisor of midwives for her dtS' 
trict and the latter immediately °° 
tacted the FPC. The FPC repri¬ 
manded the GP telling him that h e 
was obstetricilly qualified and thtf> 
obliged to take on the birth. So . 
someone has the power to twist tfl* 
doctor’s arm. < 

From the SCG Newsletter 


(nos 


1-3) 


we need to have a bar-if we have 
one we can’t have kids around, 
our own or anybody else’s, if we 
change the place again we either 
lose control of the music and pa>' 
a lot for drinks or we attract the 
same old crowd of assorted lefties 
in a student hall. 

For the present we’ve decided 
to have alternate money-making 
mixed discos (somewhere) and 
socials for women and kids only 
(in the women’s centre). As fem¬ 
inists I think the way we raise 
money is as important as the rais; 
ing of it, we should try to find 
new ways and open the WLM here 
out a bit to people who don’t 
know anything about it-we 
could make our own music, have 
a festival... I suppose it takes 
time, meanwhile we’ll keep on 
boppin’. Ceti* 
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SHEFFIELD -‘steel city’ in the Public Relations’ blurbs; it'makes 
think of huge mills and roaring furnaces, which in fact you 
can see in the city’s East End—it’s pretty desolate. There are also 
less dramatic small factories, where many women produce cheap 
cutlery or pewter goods-for sweatshop wages. But it’s not the 
ugly place you might think, although an industrial city. 
°^ng built on hills and river valleys makes it seem smaller than 
ether places with a similar population—& million; a half hour bus 
n de takes you out to the moors-the bus fares haven’t risen in 
y e ars due to the South Yorks County Council policy of subsidis¬ 
es them from the rates. 

, As you’ll see, there’s a lot going on in the Women’s Movement 
here - ‘ ’ Jenny* 














Take a cue from Sheffield 

burning desire to learn to play snooker developed in the summer out of 
jttbunal, at which Gay Rice won her case against a local landlord, who 
Ivk d on the grounds of sex to let her play. A few of us decided to quick- 
I ^ome ace snooker players and to go out in a troupe to tackle aU the other 
who try to keep women off the tables, either with rules or by an 
^osphere deterring women from playing. 

a Needless to say it’s a long process of building up confidence as well as 
r 111 * but about a dozen of us have come to enjoy playing, not only out of 
^^mitment, but also for the therapeutic and aesthetic effects! We block 
:°°l<ed the three university tables on Tuesday and Friday evenings and the 
^ Or nen-only atmosphere proved essential for building confidence, especially 
r X° men wbo’d never held a cue before. 

"e’ve now changed to Sundays, when the union building isn’t so full 
nd people can relax before the start of another week. 

. Maureen 


feminist theatre group 


S'nce October we've been meeting 
our newly opened Women's 
^ntre—the size of the room 
c jamps our style a bit! We origin* 
®'*V came together around a desire 
0 take a feminist perspective into 
^eryday situations, such as shop- 
p,n 9 centres, streets etc, and to 
^°ntact women who are less likely 
to come to meetings. So far we've 
ployed doing drama workshop 


type exercises and short improvisa¬ 
tions, which often end in hysterics 
but build up trust within the 
group. The immediate project is to 
work out a short performance from 
existing feminist scripts and per¬ 
form within the women's move¬ 
ment (before tackling the rest of 

the world!). _ w 

Osiv'r Maureen 


WOMEN IN CONSTRUCTION 

We have been earning our living in building work for six years—until 
recently with a mixed collective (mainly men). We left the co¬ 
operative this Spring to work together and hopefully with other 
women in the future. By leaving the group we took more control 
over our work situation. Now we're trying to think through what the 
pressures were working with men—competitiveness, feelings of in¬ 
adequacy—and how much of the strain was the result of trying to 
work and learn in a collective situation. 

The skills's we've learned cover a wide range of trades and now 
we've started to think of ways of teaching what we know to other 
women—to share the power of using tools and our hands to make 
things. 

We’ve started a Women in Construction group in Sheffield with 
other women who are gaining skills, to give each other support in 
this traditionally male domain and to get information about training 
and jobs. Building has been a man's world for so long and to gain 
experience and power in this world we must learn from and work 
with men. But we must discover our own way of using these skills 
and working together. Hopefully we can start to discover a feminist 
approach to building. __ 

Rose and Alice 


RADIO SHEFFIELD PROGRAMMES 


A group of us are about to start 
making a series of programmes on 
Women's Liberation for BBC 
Radio Sheffield, to be broadcast 
sometime after Easter. This is the 
result of opportunities offered by 
Radio Sheffield and the University 
Extramural Department. We're 
hoping to involve lots of women 
locally in actually making the prog¬ 


rammes-on themes like childcare, 
sexuality, work—as well as using 
them as Women's Studies resources 
afterwards. 

For more info contact Jenny 
Owen (584559) or Sara Blazey 
(584659). 

See News Shorts for report on 
Sheffield Regional NAC conference. 


USEFUL CONTACTS ★★★★★★ 


Women’s Centre: 52 Langsett Rd, 
S6. General Meeting-last Monday 
of every month at Women’s Centre. 
Monday WL Meeting: 26 Beech Hill 
Rd,S10 (662915) 

Women & Socialism: 142 Hunter- 
house Rd, Sll (664266) 

Women’s Theatre Group: Anna, 79 
Southgrove Rd (666540) 

University Women’s Group: Linda 
Miller, Sheffield University Stu¬ 
dents Union, Western Bank, SI0. 
Women in Construction: Alice & 
Rose, 4 Bumgreave Bank, S4. 
Women & Art Group: (660476) 
Women's Studies Group: Helen 
Richardson, Sheffield University 
Students Union. 

Film Co-op: 34 Psalter Lane, Sll 
(661600) 

Women’s Struggle Notes: Wendy, 

4 Burngreave Bank, S4. 

Women’s Voice: Liz, 165 Sharrow 
Vale Rd (662370). 

CP Women’s Group: 91 The 
Wicker, S3 (25962). 

Snooker: Maureen (663217) 

NAC: 20 Newington Rd, SI 1 
(686852) 

Doctors for a Woman’s Choice: 
Ann Jay, 132 Hadfield St, S6 
(331884) 

Sheffield Childbirth Group: 4 
Burngreave Bank, S4 (26010 or 
57945) 

Radical Midwives Group: Mavis 
Kirkham, 221 Albert Rd, S8 
(57945) 


Women’s Aid: c/o Sara, 53 Meers- 
brook Rd, S8 (584659) 

Pregnancy Testing & Contra¬ 
ception: 

PAS: 276 Glossop Rd (730990) 
FPA: 19 Cumberland St, SI 
(27763) 

BP AS: 160 Charles St, SI 
(738326) 

408 Clinic: 408 Eccleshall Rd, Sll 
(662341) 

Abortion: 

FPA & 408 Clinic will give advice 
and recommendations for Jessop 
Women’s Hospital (up to 18 weeks) 
Beechwood Private Clinic: Norton 
Church Rd, S8 (745152) (£72) 

Gingerbread Group: Betty Gilbert, 
11 Downham Rd, S5 (384441) 

Legal Advice: CAB 30 Spitalhill, 

S4 (79916) 

Claimants Union: Betty Holden 
(654166) 

Brick Rabbit Wholefood Cafe: 

46-8 Langsett Rd, S6. 

Bookshop: Ujama, 341 Glossop Rd, 
S10. 

Sheffield Women’s Newsletter: 
c/o Women’s Centre (monthly) 
Sheffield Free Press: c/ Ujama 

4444444444 

All the phone nos. in brackets are 
in Sheffleld-the code no is 0742. 
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Leeds-dancing round the statues in the square 


ithout fear 


NOVEMBER 12th 


the moor, or Chapeltown, Ripper 
'll territory. Strong knowing our 
sisters all over Britain are marching 
tonight too. 

City Square is a wild spontan¬ 
eous women’s takeover, singing, 
dancing, a speech-“We’ve got this 
space but it’s not enough. What 
arc we going to do to take more?” 

Reclaim the Night group 


Leeds 


j^ondon-pombrokers on the defensive 


“I never dared go out alone 
after dark. When I saw the 
leaflet about the night demo 
I knew I had to go but 1 was 
so scared. I was even sick 
before going out but I did and 
it really changed how I felt. 
I’m not alone. 1 know that 
now. It's wonderful.” 

Women unite, reclaim the 
night! 130 Leeds women con¬ 
gregating in City Square, torchlit 
figures shouting in the windy dark¬ 
ness, and suddenly we’re in a big 
circle holding hands. Voices hoarse 
from singing rise again in memory 
of the walk down to town from 
Woodhouse, where rapists lurk on 


London 


This is the best high-flying dem° 
I’ve EVER been on! Hundreds of 
women wailing and dancing 
through the streets of Soho. 
“Sexist crap, sexist crap, SEXI^ 
CRAP!” startling bystanders. 

The manager of The Pussy 
Parlour tight-jawed, face flesh 
quivering as he scrapes stickers 
his windows. “What does this 
mean!" he hisses at me as I take 
his picture. “Can’t you read?” 1 
say. THIS DEGRADES WOMEN. 
THIS EXPLOITS WOMEN. 

One woman is running ahead 
squirting windows with water, ( 
followed by others slapping sticke 
on with such exuberant violence 
you think the windows must brea 
and hope they will. 

A man steps out of fluorescent- 
lit doorway and gets his chest 
squirted then slapped with a stick eI 

Not like any other march. No 
stewards, cowed by police, cajoling 
people to keep the ranks. No. We 
are all over. Humming, buzzing, 
shouting. A real woman’s march" 


Manchester 


Over the Pennines about 400 
women had turned out, marching 
in from their local areas. “We 
wanted to show that it’s not just 
the city centre where women are 
attacked, it’s in the local streets 
that you live on,” said Lesley 
Merryfinch. 

The planning group in 


a rampage. Surging, droning, chan*' 
ing. Women Fight Rape. 

Yes means yes 
No means no 
However we dress 
Wherever we go. 

Flame-lit faces of people who 
have found the spirit to fight a 
mammoth war. One woman stop* 
another to get a light for her 
torch. A young black man comes 
over, 1 


blows out the torch and turn 5 
to run off to his smirking mates. 


Leeds-on the march 
















I Lancaster' 

We met in the Women’s Centre and | 
left in procession, 27 of us, at 
11pm. We started out slightly 
hysterical, giggling our way along 
but we calmed down fast enough 
when we started getting abuse 
from men. 

The centre of Lancaster seemed | 
to be crawling with police ... It 
was very noticeable that in the 
areas immediately outside the 
centre, in the places where women 
are most likely to have trouble, 
there were no police present at all. 

The best thing was the constant | 
warmth and support we got from 
other women. There was no 
arguing about us being “extreme” 
or “crazy” or “anti-men”. They 
knew exactly what we were shout¬ 
ing about and shouted their sup¬ 
port back. These contacts made 
all the wind and the wet worth it 
from Lancaster WL newsletter 

[Brighton 

Women walked all over the town, 
giving out leaflets, banging sauce¬ 
pan lids, blowing whistles and 
singing. Many wore white makeup 
or had women’s signs painted on 
their cheela. 


Bristol 


l^NGE^mHiLUPSnFUl 

Sh 

it ^J ts him over the back with 
jj. , nd h r e-ignites, burning a hole 
j. 15 Jacket Women’s laughter in 
u cl torchlight. Men looking at the 
jj 1 Un der the streetlight. , 

m •„ ls a measure of how confident | 
tigh ICC * t ^ le ^ r uncondill onal 
of th l ° a ^ use w °men that so many 
step into our group and 
So J Insu lt individual women. 
*«imes other women rally 
nd ln defence and the men 
an der off. 

. ^ne delightful woman has a bag 
Q^^figots for sprinkling on the 
ending males. 

fast 1 k S ° ”march”-very 

oy ai l imes, running around, at, 
poh CaiS * st0 PP in 8 traffic. 1 think 
Th^ Ce aie not used t0 ^nnin?- 

ur J( y 001116 along behind ripping 
stickers, muttering comfort- 
K, - v int o radios-little gestures, 
^spectators. 

Around the event, before and 
. Lr . there are objections: that it 
j n ^ uld have been held locally, not 
_°ho, that it might be confused 
... a Mary Whitehouse-typecam- 
^* I an; an ex-prostitute told me 
^‘ e didn’t agree with it because 
e thought it would be bad for 

$oh* )US ? neSS ° f the P rostitutes in 
Id* s^m sure ^ erc were more ^hat 
-idn’t hear. But this event isn’t 
he-all and the end-all, the de- 
I ni ^ e perfect demonstration. 

s h°uld be a starting point, an 
a s Phation, a learning experience, 
*tep forward. It does not pre- 
^ tide other actions. Women’s libcr- 
H *°n is about supporting other 
*°men. Let’s do iL 


York 


The police were very unwilling to 
let the women march through the 
city-centre, so there was a silent 
torch-lit procession through dark 
residential areas, where there have 
been several sexual assaults. “It 
was too cold to wear anything 
fancy! But we had lots of placards, 
and the Bristol Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Group banner in front.” 


Whatever politicking went on 
to do with the organisation of it 
(and 1 wasn’t in on it) it was a 
blow-out to be there. It was wild. 
There. There, where normally we 
walk silently, stewing inside, keep¬ 
ing our disgust to ourselves. It was 
exhilarating just to MOVE, express 
our feelings, instead of the eyes- 
down-look-like-you’re-going- 
somewhere walk, the woman alone 
walk. We ran and jumped, and 
argued and stretched ourselves. 

At the end we meet in Leicester 
Square. And all the piggy men. 1 
sense a sporting violence from 
them. 

“Wot you doin’ ’ere? You ain’t 
even ugly.” (This man got bopped 
in the face.) 

“I should come here to pick up 
my chicks.” (A denim-clad slick- 
ster.) Horrible, slimy men. 

May the day come when sex 
shop owners and strip club 
owners can’t buy insurance, are af¬ 
raid to do business for fear of their 
plate glass being smashed, for fear 
of their plushy interiors being 
messed up, for fear of their own 
crummy lives. I saw fear in the eyes 
of those traffickers. They are afraid 
of our rage. They should be. 

Pat Moan 


About 80 women sang and danced 
round York, and had a party after¬ 
wards. “It was amazing to be able 
to walk through the streets singing 
at the top of your voice, but we 
needed more songs to sing!” 


Newcastle 

A hundred women turned up 
equipped with home-made torches, 
and the demonstration ended with 
an impromptu party and meeting. 

|HoW did It all Start? 

Leeds women formed a Reclaim 
the Night Group after reading the 
report of the night demos in 
Germany (SR 61) and discussing 
action against male violence at the 
“Revolutionary Feminist” con¬ 
ference in Edinburgh in July. “We 
were particularly concerned be¬ 
cause there’d been a series of 
women murdered in West York¬ 
shire,” they explained. “There’d 


been a need for a new area of 
action radical enough to really fire 
people.” 

They decided to fix a date for 
a march which they published in 
WIRES, the National Women’s 
Liberation Newsletter. They also 
sent letters to women’s centres 
and publications calling for 
support. The idea caught on. 

Locally they distributed 1700 
leaflets in offices, factories, hospi¬ 
tals, shopping centres and pubs. 
“Just doing that was in itself con¬ 
sciousness raising,” said Magda 
Yates. They co-ordinated national 
publicity, spending a lot of time 
and money contacting the national 
press (who gave some coverage) 
and the BBC (who weren’t interest¬ 
ed). They did manage to get on 
local radio to explain what they 
were doing. 

In future Leeds plan more agi¬ 
tational action and a rape crisis 
group. They had a lot of expenses 
over the demo and hope to recoup 
the cost by selling badges (below) 
at 20p each plus sae from Chris 
Joyce, c/o Comer Bookshop, 

162 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds 2. 
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Images of Women & The Media 
14 December. 8.00 at 18 Moffat 
Rd, London SW17. Speaker Jo 
Spence (Hackney Flasher). Also 
slideshow and discussion. Organised 
by Balham and Tooting Women’s 
Group CPGB. 

Scottish Women’s Liberation 
Conference 

17/18 December. At the Students 
Union, Monkert St, St Andrews, 
Fife. Theme: what are the best 
strategies for a feminist revolution, 
with particular reference to lesbian 
separatism, socialist feminism, 
violence. Creche, lunches, tea, 
coffee, accommodation (bring 
sleeping bag) provided. Details 
from the WL Conference Planning 
Group, 4 Fleming Place, St 
Andrews, Fife. 

Socialist Feminist Theory 
20 December. 8.00 discussion or¬ 
ganised by the Manchester and 
District Women & Socialism Group, 
at the Big Flame Office, 14A 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Socialist Feminist Practice 
3 January. 8.00 discussion organised 
by the Manchester & District 
Women & Socialism Group, at the 
Big Flame Office, as above or in 
the new Women’s Centre, Nelson 
St. 

Hackney/Islington Socialist 
Feminists 

5 and 9 January. A Thursday and 
a Monday group meet in the even¬ 
ings at the Factory, Matthias Rd, 
London N16. Discussions on 
women and the welfare state, 
fascism and racism, patriarchy. 

Details from Harriet Tod, 38 St 
Philips Rd, London E8 (01-254 
3294). 




The Garment Trade 
8 January. 3.00 at the National 
Museum of Labour History, Lime- 
house Town Hall, Commercial Rd, 
London El4. Speaker Edith 
Sutton (ex national officer 
TGWU) 

International Women’s Day 
8 January. 2.00 planning meeting 
at Deptford Women’s Centre, 74 
Deptford High St, London 

Women in Eastern Europe 
13 January. 7.30 Newsletter 
editorial discussion. Meet outside 
the London School of Economics 
Library, Houghton St, London 
WC2. 

Welsh Women’s Liberation Con¬ 
ference 

14/15 January. At Splott Youth 
Centre, Cardiff. Creche. Contact 
182 Broadway, Adamsdown, 
Cardiff (0222 499759) if you want 
accommodation. 

Women & Custody 
21 January. 10.00-8.30 workshop 
organised by Rights of Women, 
at the Architectural Association, 

34 Bedford Sq, London WC1. “A 
workshop for women to discuss the 
law relating to custody & access, 
the sexist assumptions underlying 
custody decisions, lesbian custody, 
and how we can fight the law.” 
Inform ROW, 2 St Paul’s Rd, 
London Nl, if you’re coming and 
if you’re bringing children. Adm 
free. 






Abortion 

Abortion & Women’s Liberation 
17 December. 2.00-6.00 meeting 
at St Matthews Hall, opposite 
Brixton Town Hall, London SW9. 
Women new to the campaign es¬ 
pecially welcome. Creche. Details 
from 01-274 8256. 

Benyon Bill Protest Arrests 
Six women were arrested on 14 
July, outside Parliament, for pro- 
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testing against Benyon’s anti- 
abortion bill, and charged with ob¬ 
struction and one with assault. 

One of the women will be tried on 
28 December, 10am at Bow St 
Magistrates Ct, and the other five 
on 24 January at 10am. Show your 
support inside and outside the 
court. Details from Avril (01-328 
0391). 

An Alternative to Life 
“The National Abortion Campaign 
in Cleveland is trying to set up a 
counselling service as an alternative 
to Life. We are thinking about 
counselling training, information, 
premises, publicity, and would wel¬ 
come shared experiences, pitfalls 
and successes.” Contact Lynne, 118 
Oxford Rd, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland. 

Rape 

“We were overwhelmed by the 
response to our Reclaim the Night 
demonstration (see pp 22/23)... 
Various ideas were put forward to 
build on the energy the demonstra¬ 
tion had brought out.” One group, 
interested in education, plan to go 
into schools to talk to girls about 
how rape relates to society, and 
what to do about it. They hope to 
get a video tape or film together as 
part of a transportable kit. They 
want comments, suggestions, experi¬ 
ences, ideas for getting funds. Con¬ 
tact the Newcastle Women’s 
Group, Women’s Centre, 233 
Jesmond Rd, Jesmond, Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

National Or^nisation of Lesbians 
NOOL was set up as an autonomous 
organisation, without hierarchical 
organisation, which aims “to 
break down the isolation of women 
approaching lesbianism, but also to 
go out and smash the negative 
image of lesbians, through political 
action.” A telephone tree for quick 
mobilisation on national issues is 
being set up, and a newsletter with 
reports on the conference, a con¬ 
tact list, and papers for the next 
conference on structure (2nd 
February, York), will appear in 
January. Anyone interested in 
working on lesbian custody cases, 
sex education in schools, lesbians 
in the armed forces, lesbianism & 
psychiatry, discrimination at work, 
contact the Newsletter Cttee, c/o 
Sue Allen, 38 The Chase, London 
SW4. Anyone wanting to help 
organise the York conference con¬ 
tact NOOL c/o York Women’s 
Centre, 32A Parliament St, York. 

Why Be A Wife Bop 

7 January. Details of time and 
place from 01-720 9403. 

Why Be A Wife? 

8 January. 11.00 onward meeting 
at the Camden Women’s Centre, 
Rosslyn Lodge, Lyndhurst Rd, 
London NW3. “The idea is to 
raise questions about marriage, 
because marriage is the pivot by 
which the social, legal and econ¬ 
omic position of both married and 
single women is defined.” Details 
from YBAWife, 214 Stapleton Hall 
Rd, London N4. 




Take it like a Man, Ma’am 
5-31 January. At the Other Cinem*’ 
Tottenham St, London Wl. Shotf^ 
with some other films and folio** 
by a discussion, Take it like aM° n ’ 
Ma ’am is a colour feature film by 
a Danish women’s collective 
“about a housewife, who wants to 
go out to work, and the issues 
around the two areas (home and 
outside work) of women’s lives. 
Contains a role-reversal sequence 
with a male stripper.” Details fr°* 
01-637 9308/9. 

Women’s Cinema 

3.00 at The Other Cinema, as 

above. 

8 January. Adam’s Rib (1949) 
Katherine Hepburn. Also shorts- 

22 January. All about Eve (1950) 
with Bette Davis.. Also shorts. 
Membership £ 1 .(50; entrance 60p- 
Women only. 

A Film, is Film, is Films ... 

‘This is to all women who have ^ 
made/are making films that you v 


.wvyv 




A 


FBI vs Women 

This pamphlet examines and P r0 ' 
vides documentation on the intern 
sive FBI surveillance of the US 
women’s movement since the lat* 
60s. In February this year 1377 
pages of FBI files on women’s 
liberation were released in respond 
to a Freedom of Information Act 
request lodged by the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Suspicions about police infills 
tion can become the scourge of th 
left, sowing confusion and distrus-» 
but the documented evidence oi 1 
is a vital weapon. It is also extrem 1 * 
educative to see ourselves as the 
other side see us-and who could 
be more Other than the political 
police of the US government? 

In ’69 the San Francisco FBI 
were advising J Edgar Hoover that 
within the New LeftjWomen’s lib 6 
tion was ‘consuming more and 
more organisational time,and dis¬ 
cussion on the premises of this 
movement are psychical and intro¬ 
spective*. They went on: ‘It could 
well be recommended as a counter* 
intelligence movement to weaken 
the revolutionary movement’ 
Hoover, however, was not con¬ 
vinced, and asked agents to 
‘establish subversive ramification 
of women’s liberation’ with parti¬ 
cular reference to links with SDS, 
the Black Panther Party, the Puerto 
Rican movement, and the Socialist 
Workers’ Party. Very quickly the 
women’s movement was targeted 
for long term disruption. Protest 
actions, mass demos, campaigns 
organising groups such as the 
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never thought of showing/you’ve 
I ! ever been able to show/that you’ve 
s nown to a few friends ... We need 
a lestiva L a space to see what 
w omen are doing with film ... 1 
am a ^ em inist into film, have started 
^ssing out forming a collective and 
getting a festival together.” Info, 
oeas, questions, details of films 
® nn y Holland, c/o 42 Kynaston 
Kd * London N16. 



Sfisterrock 

8-00-12.00 women’s 
Bavr 1 n^ C Waterl °° Action Centre, 
i J}? Rd ’ London SE1 (Waterloo, 

reckon Ntubes) ' With Wster - 
, iCk vanish women’s rock band 

t0 dance to). Adm £1 (75p 

bann**!^’ Procee ds to cover the 
Dand s fares. 


^ 0f nen Only Bar 

y n »ghts. 7.30-10.30 at the 
Bn u 1 Bar ’ Shakespeare Pub, 93 
Bingham Palace Rd, opp 

FoH ria Station ' London SW1. 

°° pr * ce ^ ncrease_a Pla ce to 
talk, listen to music and 

Iee! unhassled. 



exploits women’ stickers are avail¬ 
able at 15p for 10 + lOp postage ^ 
from Affirm c/o A Woman's Place, 
42 Earlham St, London WC2. 

Kathe Kollwitz Calendar 
Yellow and green, \5W x 1 W 
with seven Kollwitz prints. Avail¬ 
able at 90p incl. from S Molloy 
c/o Women’s Group, Workers 
Resource Centre, 52 Broadway, 
Belfast BT12, N Ireland. 

Women’s Voice Calendar 
Two colour, folded so you can 
either display two months at a time 
or stretch it out to its full length. 
75p each (£1 for 2) from Women’s 
Voice, SWP, 6 Cottons Gardens, 
London E2. 
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(‘wife’ if found return to husband, 
peace on earth to all women, 
when diamonds don’t work out for 
ever-Refuges are a girl’s best 
friend, battered women need 
refuges every day including birth¬ 
days. 5p each). Reductions on 
bulk orders. From NWAF, 51 
Chalcot Rd, London NW1 (01- 
586 0104). 


Why Be A Wife 

Christmas cards ‘Who’s cooking 
your goose this Xmas?’. 6p each or 
*5 for 20p + 12p postage from 
YBAWife, as above. 


This exploits women 
Start 1978 by showing your dis¬ 
gust at sexist advertising. This 


Women’s Report Wall Calendar 
Cartoons from past issues, Women's 
Report copy deadlines, diary space. 
It’s black and white and comes 
in two parts of six months. 25p + 
lOp postage or 5 for £1 + 
lOp; more than 10 copies post free. 
From 14 Aberdeen Rd, Harrow, 
Middx. 


Women’s Aid 

Black and white with drawings 
and cartoons r x 1*3” calendar 
(40p), and four Christmas cards 


umen’s Abortion Action Co- 
r l0n , women’s centres and con- 
. ences were infiltrated and 

no°t n,t ° redbyneld agents ’ who 
i. ed Actions between gay and 

/•ero sexual women, or between 
t ° men an d various ‘leaders* or 
/- ween various tendencies such as 
-Ughly speaking) socialist femin- 
' jind radical feminist. Disruption 
d e t- Uded exploiting these areas of 
ate to form splits whenever 
^ible. (Very much the'same 
uu Jr 5 em P lo y ed in earlier counter- 
♦v, eb !* enc e programmes against 
' filack movement.) 
of u/National Organisation 
. "Omen (NOW) is currently seek- 
£ iegal access to its FBI files, 

^ ttis pamphlet is probably only 
lust wave in a tide of revela- 
or nS about the force of the 
^Position facing the US women’s 
° Vement - Available at 40p + post- 
£fr°mCompendium Bookshop, 

4 Camden High St, London NW1. 

Alison Fel 


*ck Skins in White Schools 
lit** 0 re cently there has been very 
bb ^ audlent * c documentation of 
CK children’s experiences in 
^ l0 °k-that is material which 
* 1 describe them as deprived 
^ . deficient. •Libertarian Edu - 
. * lon '* current issue has two good 
r 4 icles on the subject : Black 

in White Schools, and Indian 
Ind is a transcript of 

Qtan girls discussing the cultural 
/^d racial prejudices to which they 
w e ^bjected. The Commonplace 
°rkshop, 28 Dorset Rd, 

and d ° n P roduccs » stocks, 

. d sells various pamphlets and 
by and about West Indian 
a an d material of similar relev- 
Cc is available at the English 
i: c ntre, Ebury Teachers* Centre, 
Sutherland St, London SWl. 


Libertarian Education No 23 is 
available at 30p + lOp postage 
from 6 Beaconsfleld Rd, Leicester. 

Susan Hemmings 

* Gay Left and ‘Outcome 
“Over the past few years there has 
been little theoretical discussion 
within the Gay Movement”. Gay 
Left No 5 (40p) attempts to remedy 
this failure, also to go beyond an 
economists analysis of gay oppres¬ 
sion. Subjects covered include Gays 
and Fascism, a readable intro¬ 
duction to Althusser, Mitchell and 
Lacan. Half the issue is devoted 
to reviews of literature, film and 
theatre dealing with sexuality. It’s 
still an all male editorial collective, 
and the contents reflect this. 

In contrast Outcome No 5 (20p) 
places greater emphasis on practical 
politics and “aims to reflect... 
the impact of the Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Movement on the Gay Libera¬ 
tion Movement”. Now attempting 
national coverage: news in this issue 
from Belfast, Aberdeen, Lancaster 
and Nottingham. The difficult sub¬ 
ject of paedophilia is discussed, and 
there’s also poetry, personal reflec¬ 
tions on coming out at work and 
... on a Greyhound Bus! 

Sara Ranee 

Latin American Perspectives- 
Women and Class Struggle 
The essays in this issue examine the 
relationship of women’s oppression 
to class exploitation and the roots 
of this oppression within monopoly 
capitalism. 

In her essays on race and class in 
colonial Peru, Elinor Burkett accuses 
feminist academics of not really 
confronting the differences between 
women such as “Mrs Marcos and a 
female serf on her husband’s plan¬ 
tation”, she says “while we theorise 


endlessly about the oppression of 
women, we all too frequently forget 
that the position of one is maintain¬ 
ed only through the exploitation of 
the other and such a relationship 
leaves little concrete room for 
sisterhood.” 

There are particularly interesting 
essays on women workers in 
Argentina and on Guatemalan 
women’s participation in the labour 
movement. The papers are 
written mostly in a very academic/ 
sociological style i.e. packaging 
simple and useful ideas in an intri¬ 
cate network of mystifying sen¬ 
tences. 

Latin American Perspectives, 

Vol IV, Nos 12/13, Women and 
Class Struggle, available at $5 + 
postage from LAP, c/o CMS, 

PO Box 792 Riverside, Calif, 

92502, US. Barbara Charles 

* The Main Enemy 
Great Stuff. Radical feminists 
haven’t always shown a good grasp 
of the material conditions of 
women’s lives, but Delphy grounds 
her argument for women’s distinct 
class positions firmly in her research 
into women’s work. There’s also the 
best debate I’ve seen between the 
revolutionary-feminist and left- 
feminist positions, and an acute 
critique of the ‘what we women 
need to change is values/ideology/ 
the unconscious* lines. Shows 
finally that radical feminism doesn’t 
have to mean biologism-or mystic¬ 
ism-or separatism-that it’s pro¬ 
vided some central understandings 
for our whole movement. 

Written by Christine Delphy and 
published by the WRRCP, it’s avail¬ 
able at 80p + postage from the 
WRRC, 27 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1. 

Amanda Sebestyen 


* Fireweed-Women’s Issue 
The Women’s Issue of Fireweed 
is now out, containing a wide range 
of socialist material by and about 
women. There’s work from different 
countries and political eras, from a 
story about women in mental hospi¬ 
tals by Canadian writer Margaret 
Gibson Gilboord to an excerpt from 
Brecht’s The Mother in a new trans¬ 
lation. There’s a reserved but mov¬ 
ing story by Anna Seghers which 
follows the journeyings of a German 
mother in search of her revolutionary 
son in the refugee years of 193741. 
And there’s contemporary British 
work. I liked the section of a first 
novel by ex-mill worker Margaret 
Parkinson, about a Northern work¬ 
ing class girl coming to adolescence, 
but there are also some good sharp 
anti-sexist songs by Leon Rosselson 
and stories of post-women’s libera¬ 
tion life, love and fantasy by Zoe 
Fairbairns and Sara Maitland. And 
poems, photographs too. 

Fireweed No 10 is available at 
75p postage from 99 Dale St, 
Lancaster. 

Alison Fell 

Women’s Centres Conference 
The papers from the York confer¬ 
ence (12/13 November) will be 
printed in Wires and v ill also be 
available from York Women’s 
Centre, 32A Parliament St, York. 
They cannot send them to centres 
as planned, due to not covering con¬ 
ference costs. Contributions to the 
York Women’s Centre Collective. 
Wires 

Wires, the national women’s libera¬ 
tion newsletter will be produced by 
a new collective at York Women's 
Centre, from January. 

* Indicates publications are avail¬ 
able from the Publication Distribu¬ 
tion Co-op, 27 Clerkenwell Close, 
London ECL 
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The rule is, Jam tomorrow 
and Jam yesterday— 
but never Jam today. 


From Through the Looking Glass C ( J 

J am ^oday 

point with four of their members about to leave. Barbara Charles talked to them about 
how they ve developed and what problems they’ve faced. 



Barbara: How did you get together 
originally? 

Frankie: First Alison and Terry answered 
my ad in the London Women’s Liberation 
newsletter in February ’76. Alison said she 
wouldn’t have responded if I’d said ‘women 
wanted to form band’, I just said ‘women 
to make music with’. 

Alison: I hadn’t played my guitar for six 
years-I ended up learning the bass as we 
needed one. 

Terry: Then it all snowballed from there 
with Angele, Corine, Josie and Deirdre 
joining us. We started playing loosely to¬ 
gether and after a while feminism and the 
political potential of a band became more 
appealing. 


Barbara: How did that potential develop? 
Terry: We went through stages, we were 
all different musically and politically, but 
wanted to make music with women. We 
were an open group but had to become 
more closed as it became obvious some 
had more commitment than others. We 
came to realise we had to choose-and be 
chosen by-people we’d get on with musi¬ 
cally and politically. 

Deirdre: We did have a full band without 
being selective. It’s just that when we 
didn’t have a singer we thought why not 
get a good one. 

Frankie: We felt strange about that and 
talked a hell of a lot about it—the whole 
thing about standards and on what basis 



do we choose. There was a good singer 
who disagreed with us over abortion, so 
we couldn’t work together. 

Terry: At that point none of us had dis¬ 
cussed abortion but had taken it that we 
all agreed with it. 

Alison: We realised we had political as 
well as musical criteria. 

Barbara: What were the musical criteria? 
Terry: It’s to do with different attitudes to 
music—some of us wanted to go over 
things getting them right and were com¬ 
mitted to regular practices. 

Deirdre: We mustn’t be apologetic about 
the fact that we feel women casually 
jamming together isn’t always enough for 
some. 

Angele: If we did what people wanted it 
would be boring for us. We’re just as in¬ 
volved in the musical side as the political- 
the music’s got to be challenging for us as 
well. 

Frankie: We have been criticised for being 
too professional.. . 

Alison: Yes, it’s absurd when women are 
taking something seriously. This criticism 
is directed at the arts more than mechan¬ 
ical things. Why are all male professional 
standards supposed to be completely 
thrown out for music yet not for, say, 
plumbing? 

Frankie: It’s really to do with question¬ 
ing male commercial standards. 

Barbara: Did you talk a lot about your 
musical and political differences? 

Terry: We didn’t make a conscious deci¬ 
sion to have all the discussions we do. It 
started because we all liked each other, 
at first what would happen was that peopl e 















I don't want no reassurances of Jam tomorrow, 
There was no Jam yesterday and too much sorrow. 
In this wonderland of dreams never coming true , 
Women are wanting freedom now, 

What can we do? 

Be it housing , be it love, music , equal pay— 

No more false promises: Jam Today / Jam Today's lyrics 


ecHn! W " nt t0 ^ eave a ^ ter practices, we’d 
talt n u he ^tchen and talk, then the 
instead be f cam ? more structured and 
un 01 h av i n 8 conversations we ended 

Frank- mg ^ eetin gs. 

Weev t e: FinaUy we had a meeting once a 
Dra JI-" ecause we were spending so much 
BarK 1Ce .^ l /? le discussing, 
sion^k ^ bat issues did you make decl¬ 
ine' over^ an o d did you aU end up agree * 
over them? 

aly^„ politics of the band have 

ev ’ ys been ^ res ult of the attitude of 
to * n We’ve had to compromise 

changed toget k er » but ^ so we ’ ve ad 

abnm I u itiaUy there was a lot of conflict 
nipf' w hether to do mixed gigs (for both 
> omen )> hut we felt by doing 
mo ;; p We d make more impacLand reach 
ab 0nt ^ men » who didn’t already know 
(^L M ) Women’s Liberation Movement 

m S re: rea !iy needed to branch out 
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com n °^ °therwise see non-sexist, non- 
off women musicians. I started 

I oni Uctant to play mixed gigs because 
hasn’t Wanted to play for women-that 
ther 1 c h a nged-but it became obvious 
j Tlan e Was no other way to play to as 
fc a . y women as possible, 
lifcp ara: What have your experiences been 
An ^ mixed ^s? 

of ?» e: There’s a lot more tension. A lot 
friend threatened by their ‘girl- 

t 0 t , d hking us. The women would come 
frien » ° nt and listen and tell their ‘boy- 
s * ■ • • well, not to claim them for a 
na m time. 


Frankie: There’ve been great atmospheres 
at women only events, but some of our 
most valuable times have been at mixed 
gigs-there’s been hostility and we’ve had 
to be strong together. There’s been con¬ 
frontation and violence, which isn’t en¬ 
joyable but real because antagonisms have 
been exposed. 

Barbara: What has wanting to play to a 
wide range of women meant in terms of 
your music? 

Alison: Though we discussed playing to 
many women, like in prisons, borstals, 
youth clubs etc, it did become clear that 
the music we were playing limited our 
audience-it wouldn’t appeal to all 
women. It wasn’t possible to reach that 
huge vast range of women who don’t share 
the same musical taste. 

Frankie: But we’ve still widened our 
audience. We did a girls’ youth club bop, 
that was a very positive experience-having 
a workshop with the girls where they had 
a go at all the instruments. We’ve also done 
several Women’s Aid benefits. 

Barbara: You’ve played a lot for women 
within the WLM, has that affected the kind 
of music you’ve done? 

Deirdre: Our most supportive audiences 
are from the WLM, and they like dancing 
and want dance music. 

Terry: We should explain that our dance 
music so far has involved a wide variety of 
music-rock, reggae, blues and funk, and 
some slightly jazzy material. But we’ve 
been labelled a rock band. 

Deirdre: With most groups their audiences 
go to see them for their music, but a lot of 
our audiences come because of our poli¬ 
tics and who we are-women. If we de¬ 
velop our music, supposing it became more 
jazzy, would some women stop coming 
because they didn’t enjoy it so much? 


Terry: That could sound patronising. 

Music is another area which involves learn¬ 
ing and development, from which women 
have been actively discouraged. Also 
there’s another point-in a heterosexual 
environment women are very conscious 
of the way people expect them to be, in 
a women only situation they can let 
themselves go more and that’s why they 
like to dance. 

Alison: Also people might listen to us 
more than we think. 

Diana: At the Women’s Aid party a lot 
of the women did sit and listen—we were 
playing dance music to a listening audi¬ 
ence. 

Fran: And at a Women’s Aid benefit one 
of the women asked Diana if she’d sing the 
words to one of the songs on her own, 

’cos she couldn’t hear them. 

Diana: That used to be a problem, but 
now we’ve been criticised for alienating 
the audience with our new PA system, 
which is ridiculous as it’s there to enable 
us to communicate more clearly with them. 
Women have to work with technology in 
the field of music. Our means of existing 
as a rock band depends on resources 
that’ve been invented by men. 

Frankie: And it’s provided a context for 
Sarah to be a sound engineer in a jjf 













women’s band. Some criticisms have been 
valuable but ultimately we’ve had to make 
our own decisions. Some people didn’t like 
hearing the same things and others have 
said ‘oh what’s all this new stuff, play 
something we know’. 

Deirdre: If there’d been more bands we 
could have shared more and done more 
new things. It’s important to get more 
women playing. 

Angele: That would ease the pressure on 
us—then we wouldn’t be considered as the 
main feminist dance band. 

Terry: That’s not so easy-how can older 
women, for example, in an ageist society 
just start playing music? 

Frankie: We can only be part of the pro¬ 
cess of more women growing dissatisfied 
with what they’re supposed to be. 

Terry: Anyway there were disagreements 
within the band, some members didn’t 
want to work on lots of new material. 
Frankie: There were other reasons-we 
just didn’t have the time, there were 
always arrangements to make and prac¬ 
tices for gigs. 

Barbara: Has that been a problem . . . ? 
Frankie: People seeing us playing see the 
tip of an iceberg. The administration- 
organising gigs, constantly ringing round, 
getting equipment mended, the van 
mended and never having enough money 
to do things easily, takes up a lot of 
energy. It’s difficult to share things out 
equally among ourselves—we’ve had lots 
of rotas and rows. 

Barbara: What’s your financial situation 
been like? 

Terry: Because we had to practice so 
much, we had to support ourselves, people 
gave up jobs. We’ve all paid to be in the 
band. 

Alison: Very little income we get goes to 
us as individuals. For example if we get 
say £75 for a mixed gig, £10 is for expen¬ 
ses getting there, £10 for van insurance and 
about £5 for each of us—there are nine in the 
band. But this is misleading because now 
we are probably going to pay £500 to 
repair the van and we owe £1000 on the 
new PA so we can’t take any money for 
ourselves. What we used to take didn’t 
even cover expenses of getting to practices 
three times a week. 

Frankie: There’s the whole discussion that 
if women are paid that creates an elitist 
division between performers/non- 
performers. But the ideology of a situ¬ 
ation can completely ignore our financial 
reality. 

Terry: Sometimes we’ve had to argue with 
women about being paid. 

Frankie: The idea is women should bring 
whatever they have to contribute to an 
event-with some people it’s dancing and 
with others it’s five hours work. 

Barbara: What has your role in the band 
been, Fran? 

Fran: I got involved through Alison—she’s 
my sister. I helped with the equipment and 


operated the old PA amplifier at the first 
gigs, my role has gradually extended. But 
before we got the new PA I felt the band 
could manage without me, I didn’t feel 
equal to the others who were musicians. 
Since the new PA my role’s become more 
important-I’ve learnt a lot about electron 
ics generally. I feel people don’t realise 
what I do, because most of my work is 
done before and after the gig or in bet- 
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From left to right: Terry, Frankie, Alison, Deirdre and Diana, at a Jubilee Party in Islington, London 


falling off or a lead needing soldering. 
Barbara: Sarah, how did you come to join 
the band? 

Sarah: After two years as Henry Cow’s 
sound engineer, where 1 learnt a lot but 
had always been at a disadvantage as a 
woman, the next logical step I thought 
naively, was to become a recording 
engineer. It soon became clear nobody 
was going to give me a chance. I approach¬ 
ed all the big commercial studios and end¬ 
ed up in a back room at Pye Studios copy¬ 
ing tapes of Max Bygraves. I left to work at 
Tom Newman’s studio where he taught 
me for two years. I met Jam Today through 
the WL Music Project, we talked about an 
album and began recording at Tom’s studio 
-my first independent project. My rela¬ 
tionships with some of the men I had to * 
work with reached breaking point, largely 
due to tliis. I was doing something alone 
and was happier and confident this way. 

I left and joined the band when they got 
the new PA and mixer. 

Barbara: How have you changed, Deirdre, 
since joining the band-you’d played in 


commercial bands before? 

Deirdre: When I first joined I’d never come 
into contact with feminism, only with how 
the press portrayed it. When you play 
with men it’s everyone for themselves, 
there’s a lot of competition and that rub¬ 
bed off on me, in the sense that I looked 
out for myself and didn’t rely on others 
in the band. With Jam Today what really 
impressed me and made me stay was how 


ween. I set up the PA with Sarah and check people were really concerned about each 
all the equipment. It’s important that I’m other and were interested in what you 
there during the playing in case there’s wanted to do. It was because of that that 
an emergency like Frankie’s drum pedal I started becoming interested in what 


feminism was really about. 

Barbara: Could you tell me more about 
the policies you’ve had? 

Alison: We don’t encourage men to come 
onto the stage because if they talked to us 
about the equipment it might discourage 
women who don’t have the confidence to 
say something like ‘I’d love to learn the 
drums, how can I go about it?’ They’d 
think it was trivial after overhearing a man 
say ‘How did you make that sound, with 
a blah, blah . . .?’ 

Deirdre: Another principle was that no 
men should handle the equipment, it was 
important to show that we not only pW' 
ed the instruments but loaded the van, 
took care of the equipment and so on. 
Terry: I ve noticed a difference now in 
the attitude of the men who do come up, 
it’s not ‘do you want any help girls?’, 
they know we can do it, they don’t 
believe we need them anymore. 

Barbara: What dissatisfactions have you 
felt within the band? 

Diana: In some ways I’ve really pro¬ 
gressed with the band, especially with 
the music we’ve done recently. I was 
previously working with another band, 
which caused problems, I felt I was 
splitting my life in two-I couldn’t 
devote enough time to Jam Today to feel 
I was part of it. Another thing is that it’s 
difficult working collectively and success¬ 
fully, it depends on the balance of per¬ 
sonalities in the group and when the 
balance is tipped the group can go wrong. 
I’d never worked with women before join¬ 
ing Jam Today and as a singer-not a 
musician!-I had to compromise in various 
ways. I’m leaving now to form another 
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sta h ^ ec ? use at this point I want to play 
r ndard jazz material. I suppose it gives 
nr more space as a selfish vocalist to im- 
^ e °vise, which 1 haven’t been able to do 
cause a lot of our arrangements are 
a > tight-I’ve often felt they could have 
D f. e ? r form. It’s very difficult to voice 
out 1Ca l state ments through music with- 
I one being sacrificed to the other. Now 
Wol 3 ^ m y self as a musician and when I 
a r * in mixed situations I won’t accept 
tl/ i r °l e i s expected of me and I do 

a 8a^n * ^ ^ difficult working with men 

^eirdre; I’m leaving for similar reasons. 
s ere isn’t enough space in the way the 
f e /J gs ar e arranged for me to expand. I 
1 me role I had was using only part of 
u lat I could do. If I’d said I wanted to 
s Ve solos that would have meant that 
mewhere somebody would have had to 
h a V less-there was quite a good balance 
.-tween what each instrument did, but 
Just wasn’t enough for me. It’s not a 
, 1 Vision I took quickly, I felt frustrated 
s ut didn’t want to take space from others. 
ar ah: Maybe your attitude to the role of 
. , e guitar has something to do with it— 

1 s conventionally been used as a lead 
band lmen t rec l uirin S almost a backing 

P e irdre: But there are basic differences 
I tween instruments, the guitar’s been 
fought out as a lead instrument partly 
ccause of its qualitiesr-you can’t play 
uords on a sax, for example, but can on 
a guitar. 

. er ry: No, it’s the hierarchical roles 
ns truments have been given. The bass for 
^*ample is a new instrument, it’s only 
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starting to develop its potential. The 
instruments are equal, the inequalities 
are made by the people who play them. 
Frankie: About dissatisfactions ... I 
would’ve liked us to be more contro¬ 
versial and stimulating. I often hate it 
when I see men enjoying the music, as far 
as I’m concerned it’s not for them and 
if we’re acceptable within the status quo 
then I feel we’ve failed. I’m leaving part¬ 
ly because of the work load. It’s a large 
group and keeping it going can be drain¬ 
ing. I don’t want to sustain that kind of 
energy or the life-style that’s necessary. 

I feel that my life is lacking in other kinds 
of things. You have to think about the 
band all the time ... I didn’t want to go 
on doing that anymore. 

Alison: Perhaps we could make it clear 
that the band isn’t splitting up, though 
four people are going-that’s including Josie 
who’s already left in fact. Five of us are 
staying and feel a very strong commit¬ 
ment. It’s a bit early to say exactly what 
the new band will be like-definitely 
things will change . .. it’ll be a different 
line up and hopefully all original material. 
I’m excited about what we may do. From 
December we won’t do any gigs until 
March, because we want to spend time 
working things out. We want the new 
people to be part of deciding the direc¬ 
tion of the band. People may think it’s 
those leaving that have all the dissatis¬ 
factions, that’s certainly not true and we 
want the new band to incorporate the 
things we want. 

Fran: I feel excited about the changes. 
Although there’ve been principles 
worked out in the past, there’s come a 


point I think when the direction of the 
band should be completely re-thought. 
Deirdre: The band I’m joining isn’t 
feminist, though it consists of women. 
But I don’t feel I’ve gone through my 
feminist period and now I’m going back 
to being a musician-the songs I’ll be 
doing won’t have sexist lyrics, though 
they won’t have the messages in them 
that the Jam Today songs had. Other 
women’s bands can affect women by 
just being women’s bands. Look at the 
impact Fanny had though they weren’t 
feminists—they reached thousands of 
women, which Jam Today can’t, by 
being commercial and getting publicity. 
Terry: How have Fanny reached more 
women-by saying ‘you too can be a 
superstar’? Most women who started 
playing an instrument as a result of 
seeing Fanny will have ended up being 
exploited and demoralised by the com¬ 
mercial music business. Some may have 
‘made it’ but in any case that’s not 
what we’re about—supporting the 
exploitative music industry. 

Angele: But Fanny actually showed the 
record buying public, who’d only seen 
male bands before, that there were 
women who could ‘do it’-by going com¬ 
mercial. Jam Today, by not doing so, 
runs the risk of providing an ‘in-service’ 
for feminists and the converted left. 
Alison: But you can’t be part of the 
commercial music business without 
being exploitative. Most of us in the 
band are totally opposed to that and 
the way it exploits women and we’ll 
continue to be so no matter how we 
develop as musicians.Q 
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ENJEPY 
WOMEN 
SHOULD KN014/ 
/IBOUTHIBR/ITODS 

As the first company to introduce vibrators into the U.K. and 
having sold some hundred of thousands, we feel that we know 
more about them and their use than most. 

The most important thing to remember is. that thay do 
work — providing the woman has no violent prejudice 
against the use of artificial sexual stimulation Some women 
find the shape off-putting. The phallic symbolism, deliberately 
created by the makers to emphasize its N sexual usage, gives 
them the impression that it is meant to be used as an artificial 
penis, and indeed it can and is so used. Some women, 
however, find the effect — when used in this way — to be 
more numbing than stimulatina 

The vibrator is designed and is far more effective when used 
for qlitoral stimulation and its undoubted value for this purpose 
has been well established by Masters and Johnson in their 
book An Analysis of Human Sexual Response." In the book 
they describe how. using a Similar device, they were able to 
bring to orgasm women who have never before reached a 
climax' 

These were extreme cases obviously. Normally, the vibrator is 
used to provide extra stimulation during love making and is 
particularly useful where the woman's response tends to be 
slow. And. of course, it is just as often used purely for per¬ 
sonal pleasure' 

Finally a word about quality There are ,many different makes 
on the market today, all of similar design, ranging in quality 
from very good to absolutely useless We have been selling 
the same model for seven years and have enough confidence 
m it to offer you our snecial money refund’ service if you are 
not satisfied) 

If you want to experiment wun your own personal vibrator, just 
complete the coupon below. 


Please send me a Harmony Personal Vibrator. 

I enclose Cheque/P.O./Cash, for £4.50(including postage and 
packing) 


Name:.... 

Addrsii. 



Fallen Personal Produets Ltd., 
Dept 8R 

Is West Green Road, London, N.1I 
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Classified 

accommodation 

offered 

• COUNTRY COMMUNITY 
seeks new members-individuals 
or group. Not income-sharing or 
aiming at self-sufficiency, but 
emphasis on role-sharing (ie male 
and female roles, expertise, 
decisionmaking etc) and ecological 
living. Please write with some 
details + SAE for info: Birchwood 
Hall, Storridge, Nr. Malvern, Worcs. 
©WALES caravan available. 

Write Pat, “Bnyn Rhosyn”, Camo, 
Caersws, Powys. 

wanted 

© HOME WANTED for two gay 
women anywhere in London. 
Contact Sue Scanlon, 33 South 
Road, Lancaster, Lancs. 

© Woman and young son 
URGENTLY NEED accommoda¬ 
tion South East England. Would 
prefer to share. Write to E Bowden, 
24 High Street, Blakeney, Norfolk. 

contacts 

©AMERICAN guy wanting to 
meet English girl, marriage in view. 
Box 660 

©NATIONWIDE female only 
contacts; very private and confi¬ 
dential. Please send SAE for 
prompt reply to “Ariadne", 

The Golden Wheel, Liverpool LI5 
3HT. 

©Gay girl (22) seeks travel com¬ 
panions) for cheap holiday 
Amsterdam, Paris, December. 
Telephone Canterbury (0227) 

68620. 

©I am seeking contact with 
spiritual feminists-of the heart as 
well as mind-for a new age of 
balance, not polarities. Contact 
Mary at 01-946 1430. 
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© LESBIAN LINE help advice 
information 01-794 2942 Mondays 
and Fridays 2pm-10pm. 

© Homosexual? Lesbian? 
Problems? Ring the women and 
men at FRIEND any evening on 
01-359 7371/2. 

©Yorkshire/Humberside attract¬ 
ive gay woman wanting own 
child seeks sympathetic young 
man. Box 661. 

work offered 

©Gay Sweatshop Lesbian Com¬ 
pany is re-forming. We are looking 
for an Administrator, Musician, 
Technician and Actresses. Dis¬ 
cussion/Workshops to be arranged 
soon. Write Sara Hardy/Jill 
Posener, 38 The Chase, London 
SW4. 


©PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBU¬ 
TION CO-OPERATIVE which 
distributes radical publications on 
a national basis is now being fund¬ 
ed by the Job Creation Programme- 
We are looking for 4 or 5 people 
with an interest in print, design, 
publishing and distribution. Some 
clerical sldlls plus a driving licence 
would be an advantage. Also, we 
would particularly like to find at 
least one worker under the age of 
20 years and one over 50. One 
worker should have bookkeeping 
skills and all should be keen to 
participate in a mixed collective 
of feminists, socialists and radicals 
as part of their commitment to 
political development. Full-time 
workers will be expected to work 
a forty hour week for a minimum 
net wage of £36. A part-time job 
is also available. Applications in 
writing to be received by the 23 rd 
December at PDC, 27 Clerkenwell 
Close, LONDON EC1R OAT. 


©ROW (Rights of Women) 
would like to make contact with 
women artists/designers. We are a 
bit short of artistic talent in the 
ROW collective at the moment and 
need help with designing posters, 
leaflets, cards etc. Contact: ROW, 

2 St Paul's Road, London Nl. 

Tel 01-359 6656. 

©Woman, working for busy 
business, needs someone reliable to 
help in office. Flexible hours. R* n 9 
01-240 3197. 

©URGENT: Lewisham Women s 
Aid needs collective minded/ 
practical people to help at the 
refuge. Contact Pat 01-697 1711 
or Caroline 01-692 0231 (week- 
days). 

publications 

©GAIA'S GUIDE-1978. FOR 
GAY WOMEN. All new, revised, 
updated and greatly expanded 
thoroughly detailed handy pocket 
size international lesbian bar/ 
club guide and complete directory- 
This fifth edition: 35 countries/ 
4000 listings. Centres, switch¬ 
boards, bookstores/mail order 
houses, publications, services and 
much, much more. £2.00 only 
(£2.50 overseas) from: GAIA'S 
GUIDE, One, North End Road, 
London W14. Discreet mail order 
only-fast delivery. Also on sale 
at THE GATEWAYS and 
STERLING'S BOOKSTORE, 

57 St Martin's Lane, London WC2- 
© SAPPHO lesbian/feminist 
magazine, 50p incL post. Basement 
20 Dorset Square, London NW1- 
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Meetings every Tuesday 7.30pm, 

, epstow Pub, Chepstow Place, 
*£ndon W2. 

•CORNER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 
°cks a good selection of feminist 
^’ as as radical education, 
m Street > London WC2. 

°l-836 9960. 

• SWR now available, Anna 
aczuska speaking on “Women in 
SfmHwopi- £ L4 0from 
Corbridge Works, Corbridge 
^escent, London E2 

u EBRATE 1116 real thing this 
s Nativity of the Goddess. 

— j[j* Coming Age’, 35p. 40 
5t John Street, Oxford. 


groups 


• Westminster, che 

ft "^OMES WOMEN, Meet us 
■ ^pm upstairs bar, Westminster 
Storeys Gate, London SW1 
l p D hDa vid ( 01-504 3846. 

• PLYMOUTH Women's Group 
p, iCo ^ es new members. Ring 

ymouth 777706. 
pj ‘’Orth London Socialist 
eminist group meets regularly 
Thursday 7.00pm Camden 
L s Centre, Rosslyn Lodge, 
{j£L (lhurst Road * London NW3. 
j, ** me mbers specially welcome 
January 12 . 

e u^l? men s Action Group in 
SHROPSHIRE would like new 
riJr ers - interested sisters please 
Tonbridge 3245 (Mary) 
r Worthen 446 (Helen). 

therapy/growth 

Hypnotherapy Association 
°i-723 4443. 

pellin CENTRE 
^JNDON-A PLACE FOR 
ht 1 ©SB. We believe that we 
Q ^al ourselves by contributing to 
wi»K rS ' As practitioners, we work 
-th people's strengths and talents 

• well as their pains and fears. We 
^courage DOING asweU as 

fc ELlNG. We run workshops, 
j?° u ps and do individual counsel- 
uj? m CONTRIBUTION TRAIN- 
using GESTALT therapy. 

J2L 9 Dec-Sun 11 Dec: 
J^TRoduCTORY WORKSHOP 
Contribution Training and 
-•stalt led by Anna Farrow and 
j Scarlett. Cost: £12. Fri 6 
.jT?~Sun 8 Jan: INTRODUCTORY 
WORKSHOP as above. Also Indi- 
' aual counselling £5 per hour. 

, , 0r details contact: Anna or 
tv *ary at 01-946 1430. 

Wanted 

• Help, help, HELP! We are 
w Ving to complete our file of all 
^°Pies of SPARE RIB and find we 

e missing copies of 1,2, 3, 4, 8, 
i*’ 13, 14, 15, 20, 23, 25, 26, 28, 
38 & 45. Anybody who has 
one of these back copies and 
°uld offer them back to us so that 
^ have a complete file here 
1 the SPARE RIB offices please 
contact Carole 253 9793. 


for sale 


• Non profit making posters for 
*omen. Send SAE for list of titles. 
Free castration on demand" 

Parity begins at home" etc to 
£*n Dalton, 31 Park Street, 
“Hghton BN2 2BS. 

•FOR SALE Camden, London, 
c «ntraUy located basement flat; 

0ne room, kitchen, bathroom 
ari J communal patio. Fitted shelves 
carpets. 95-year lease. 

*9.850 ONO. Telephone 
Patricia, daytime 01-267 5681 
m 9ht 01-267 3699. 


% Spend that Christmas money 
on a handmade silver chain brace¬ 
let. £8.50. Money back guarantee. 
Cicely Gill, The Yellow Land, 
Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran, 

Scotland. 

general services 


PREGNANCY 

TESTING 


r AIso advice on abortion, full 
_ fertility control, and vasectomy. 
British Pregnancy Advisory 
Service is a non-profit making 
ragistered Charitable Trust 
Birmingham 021-643 1461 
Bournemouth 02016 77720 
Brighton 0273 509726 
Cardiff 0222 372389 
Chester 0244 27113 
Glasgow 041-204 1832 
Leeds 0632 443861 
Liverpool 051-227 3721 
London 01-222 0985 
Manchester 061-236 7777 
^^hgjfjgl^74jy38326 ^ 


• PAINTING AND DECORAT¬ 
ING-professionally done at 
reasonable rates. Phone Lesley: 
01-359 0348 (London). 


Be 

Business- 

Like 

About 

Business 

Exams 


Business examinations are the 
key to your future, so make 
sure you pass them quickly and 
easily ... with a Rapid Results 
College home study course. 

Our carefully planned tuition, 
with 45 years of success 
behind it, will give you the 
vital help necessary to pass 
Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries and Administration, 
Institute of Marketing, L.L.B. 
degree and Accountancy 
exams first time. 

Write today for full details of 
our courses to: 

The Careers Adviser, 

The Rapid Results College, 
Dept. IC2, Tuition House, 
London SW19 4DS. Tel: 01- 
947 7272. 

(24-hour recording service 
01-946 1102 - for prospectus 
only) 

Accredited by the C.A.C.C. 


travel 


• LIFT EXCHANGE CENTRE 
arranges contact between people 
needing/offering lifts UK/ 
abroad and regular London 
commuting. 01-834 9225 (petrol 
sharing basis). 

• CELEBRATE NEW YEAR 
IN SNOWDONIA relaxing in 
friendly company, walking, 
cycling, skateboarding, or climb¬ 
ing, skiing, sketching with expert 


instruction. Details Jim Lyon, 
Brecon House, Greenhill Road, 
Liverpool LI 8 7HQ. 

• GROUP ORGANISERS: Lake 
District country house available 
for groups. We will have creche, 
later. You can take to the hills, 
raise consciousness. Lowest rates. 
Ruth/Steve, Loweswater Hall, 
Near Cockermouth, Cumbria. 


MAGIC BUS 
Amsterdam 
~ daily£ 10 

Paris £loSo 
Athens £30 
Delhi £80 
Lisbon £38S0 

worldwide economy 
travel 

66 Shaftesbury Ave, London W1 
01-439 8471 


for; 

“fri , lad&oS ^ 
3 rdicJO house h»ghburv$ 


THE ESSENTIAL GUIDE TO 
WOMEN IN IRELAND 
Janet Martin 

A practical handbook with essen¬ 
tial information on work, woman's 
organisations, marriage and the law, 
social welfare and health benefits. 
The only feminist title among 16 
commended books in the Books 
Ireland Publishers ' Awards. Also 
available in Braille, paperback 
£1.95 (20p postage) 

THE FEMALE EXPERIENCE by 
Catherine Rose. A valuable intro¬ 
duction to the history of the 
women's movement in * Ireland. 
Paperback 90p (20p postage) 

MAKE SURE YOU GET EQUAL 
PAY A guide to the Anti-Discrim¬ 
ination (Pay) Act (Ireland) com¬ 
piled by the Trade Union Woman's 
Forum Panphlat 20p (post free) 

Available from booksellers throught 
Ireland, from EOA Books, Oxford 
or direct from the publishers 
ARLEN HOUSE LTD. 7 Fr. 
Griffin Road. Galway, Ireland. 


• Person needed to work in civil 
litigation unit of busy solicitor’s 
'office in W10. Fast typing essential 
and experience of dvil litigation 
work desirable. Salary £3,640. 
Phone Saunders and Ware 969 
7054 for details. 




If you want to join pr start a group, find work, a travel companion, 
or • missing friend, start a household or *ara a house, have some¬ 
thing to tall or swop . . . than run your own Classified Ad. 

COP YD ATE 5 JANUARY FOR PUBLICATION 23 JANUARY 

Rates: lOp par word, I5p cape, £1.50 for aami-diaplay (samLboxed 
ad), 60p for Box Number, 

Payment: Ads must be prepaid by cheque or PO. Maka payable to 
SPARE RIBS LTD. Sand to: SPARE RIB CLASSIFIED, 

27 CLERKENWELL CLOSE, LONDON EC1R OAT. 

Conditions: Spare Rib reserves the right to refuse any classified ads. 

□ Tick if Box Number required. □ Tick if Semi-Display required. 
I enclose £.for no. of iasuaai 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

TEL . . .. 


Print your ad below in block capitals, one word in 
Underline anv worrit vou ranuira In cant. 


box. 
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H omeworking is about the exploita¬ 
tion of women as mothers tied to 
the home with toddlers, as daugh¬ 
ters left to care for the aged or as immi¬ 
grants whose vulnerability makes them a 
cheap and malleable labour force. In the 
beginning of November Homeworkers 
Action Groups from ail over England met 
in Birmingham. Chris Poulter from the 
London group talks about the difficulties 
homeworkers face and ways they’ve start¬ 
ed to organise. 


There are about a quarter of a million 
homeworkers in Britain today. They are 
“taken on” to assemble toys, pens and 
furniture; to package stamps, buttons and 
filters; to fold, envelope and label advert¬ 
ising material; to knit sweaters, to sew 
gloves, to tassel football scarves, the list 
is endless. As with most low paid 
women’s work it’s dull, repetitive and 
labour intensive. 

A recent Low Pay Unit survey found 
that 80% of homeworkers interviewed 
were getting less than 30p an hour. From 
one South London firm, homeworkers 
get 89p for sewing 1000 buttons onto 
cards which means an hourly rate of 
between 9 and lOp. Even experienced 
homeworkers who work at high speed 
are poorly paid. In Leeds a homeworker 
with two years experience now tassels 
ten scarves an hour. Each scarf is worth 
4p in wages. For an eight hour day or 
80 scarves she earns £3.20. 

In addition employers often fail 
to compensate for rent of space, heating, 
electricity, transport and renting or buy¬ 
ing equipment. 

Homeworkers have few rights under 
the law. They are generally considered 
“self-employed” and so are not covered 
by the Employment Protection Act. This 
means they have no job security and get 
no holiday pay, sick pay, maternity leave 
or redundancy pay. 

Until the government enacts legislation 
which clearly recognises the “employee” 
status of these workers, little change is 
possible. 

Some homeworkers are covered by the 
provisions of the various Wage Councils 
established to determine wage rates in 
non-unionised industries. But with no 
homeworkers directly represented, these 
bodies have obtained no significant im¬ 
provement on the inadequate statutory 
minimum piece rates. Decisions on rates 
are frequently made in ignorance of the 
work involved. So the Councils actually 
sanction and legitimise scandalous rates. 
The case of the women earning between 
9 and lOp an hour sewingbuttons on 
cards is actually covered by a Wage Coun¬ 
cil agreement! 

Homeworkers should also be protected 
by the 1961 Factories Act which re¬ 
quires employers to register all home¬ 
workers with the local authority. Failure 
to comply can lead to a £20 fine (no 
less!). According to the Act, Environ¬ 
mental Health Inspectors are responsible 
for ensuring that checks are carried out 
on the health and safety aspects of 
domestic working conditions. In fact 
employers mostly ignore the requirement 
to register and cases of prosecution seem 
non-existent. In turn local authorities 
make little effort either to maintain an 
accurate register or to investigate working 
conditions. 


Sweatshop at home 


Historically, the trade union move¬ 
ment has opposed homeworking as a 
threat to the job security and working 
conditions of its factory based members. 
Homeworkers were seen as a dangerous 
source of non-unionised, cheap labour. 
This posture is giving way to a recog¬ 
nition that steps must be taken to 
improve the status and conditions of 
homeworkers. The TUC has a Working 
Party which will soon publish its recom¬ 
mendations for legislative change and 
trade union action, and a number of 
unions, particularly the General & Muni¬ 
cipal Workers Union, are exploring ways 
of recruiting and organising home¬ 
workers. 

This is not easy. The workers them¬ 
selves are afraid that changes will en¬ 
danger their earnings whether by up¬ 
setting employers, alerting the taxman, 
or messing up their social security bene¬ 
fits. The work is characteristically isolat¬ 
ed and leaves the individual at the mercy 
of officialdom and the employers, with no 
collective solidarity. In fact many work¬ 
ers earn too little to pay tax or jeopardise 
benefits-single parents, for example, can 
earn up to £6 a week without any reduc¬ 
tion in benefit. 

Making Contact 

In 1975 some community workers in 
East London started the London Home¬ 
working Campaign to act for better pay 


and conditions, as well as for social pro¬ 
visions so that those who wish to work 
outside the home can do so The organis¬ 
ation expanded to include activists from 
trade unions, women’s groups, immigrant 
organisations, local trades councils, com¬ 
munity agencies and law centres. At the 
first national conference this November 
we mainly shared information about 
homeworking activity in our areas and 
discussed our organising strategies. 

Representatives of Long Eaton & 
District Trades Council described their 
work in the piano trade. Using a survey 
as the means of contact, trades council 
members brought workers together to 
discuss common grievances. As a result 
40 of the workers joined the Furniture 
Timber and Allied Trades Union. They 
now receive factory rates, the bonuses 
to which indoor workers are entitled and 

an additional lVz% to cover overhead costs 

An organiser with the Boot & Shoe 
Operatives Union talked about a success¬ 
ful drive for unionisation in the Rossen- 
dale Valley area. The union has 
apparently extended its national agree¬ 
ment to cover piece rates for home¬ 
workers. 

In Leeds, homeworkers tasseling foot¬ 
ball scarves are involved in a difficult 
struggle with their employer, Galaxy 
Sports. Though some have joined the 
GMWU, the lack of protective legislation 
has made it difficult for their union 
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Uicer to fight the recent sacking of their 
/J°P steward. And the employer has ex- 
doited the remaining workers’ isolation 
0 coerce them into signing an illegal 
a greernent promising never to join a 
u nion. 

-p Home-based glovemakers in 
*orn n g t0 n (Devon) encountered fewer 
difficulties. With the support of union¬ 
ed workers inside the various firms, 
°meworkers joined the GMWU and 
ay e negotiated rate increases. While still 
P°t earning the piecework rates paid to 
ndoor workers, their increases total 
4 2^%. 

.These are the more dramatic 
ac nievements. Most organising work 
Pps been much slower. Mainly the 
Jr^mpaign has been gathering basic in- 
Or mation on the firms which “put 
° ut ” work-rates of pay, methods of 
aj stributing work and inter-company 
connections. At the same time home¬ 
workers are being contacted for details 
°f their work situation and to gauge 
Su Pport for various strategies for change. 

One possibility being explored by 
Women’s groups in East London, Saltley 
^Birmingham) and Manchester is the 
es tablishment of co-operative enterprises 
by homeworkers themselves. These 
c ould eliminate the profiteering of the 
Parasitic middleman. 

But the key battle remains, at least in 
. lhe short term, a legislative one. Without 
le gal protection the efforts of workers 
s Uch as the Leeds football tasselers may 
p°ntinue to fail, leaving them demoral- 
1Se d. It is up to the unions and the public 
to pressurise for legislative reform, by 
e *posing this hidden poverty trap.D 

Contact Chris Poulter, 131 Kennington Road, 
London SE11, for further information. 


Payment 
for staying put 


Is Wages for Motherhood the answer to our problems? 
-Angela Phillips & Ruth Wallsgrove don’t think so. 


Britain should consider paying mothers 
to stay home to care for children instead 
of encouraging them to take full-time 
jobs outside the home and having to pro¬ 
vide facilities to look after their children 
during working hours, according to Mia 
Kellmer Pringle, director of the National 
Children’s Bureau. She feels that “ ‘up¬ 
grading’ the status of motherhood” by 
paying a wage to mothers “is the most 
cost-effective alternative in more senses 
than one”—and that the demand for 
more pre-school childcare facilities is “a 
facet of the denigration of motherhood”. 
She clearly believes that women would 
choose to stay home if only they had the 
money. 

In Italy too a Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee is looking at a draft bill which 
would pay salaries of at least £30 a 
month to housewives in the hope that 
Italy’s women would then relinquish 
jobs to the two million unemploy¬ 
ed men-their instant solution to 
the unemployment problem. 

But is this what women (as opposed 
to the state) need? Not according to the 
Thomas Coram Research Institute (part * 
of the University of London) which has 
done research both into women at home 


and nursery facilities. 

Researcher Peter Moss feels that “there 
is a basic misconception about why 
motherhood has such a low status. It is 
not related to pay, but is because it is 
traditionally a woman’s job. And if child¬ 
care is paid for in this way it will certain¬ 
ly be low pay, and the educated women 
will use their money to pay for someone 
else to look after their children. It will be 
the women who most need a break who 
will stay at home. Dr Pringle doesn’t 
understand why women work-they work 
for as many different reasons as men do, it 
isn’t just for cash.” 

Moss’s comments are based on exten¬ 
sive research on depression suffered by 
mothers with young children. The find¬ 
ings are devastating: the highest referral 
rates to psychiatric services are among 
women between the ages of 25 and 34. In 
two London boroughs, Paddington and 
Camden, 52% of young mothers inter¬ 
viewed had experienced “severe to 
moderate distress” in the last year, and 
studies in 1974 and 76 indicate that over 
30% of mothers of three-year-olds have 
been “significantly depressed” in any one 
year. And women who want outside 
work but must stay at home are worst 
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off of all. They proved to be 50% more 
distressed than those who wanted to 
stay at home. 

Moss feels that in a society committed 
to equality-at least on paper-both 
parents should be given the opportunity 
to combine parenthood with work out¬ 
side their homes. The Swedish govern¬ 
ment agrees: according to a law passed 
there in 1974 all women and men are 
eligible for eight months maternity/ 
paternity leave which is paid at 90% of 
current earnings through national insur¬ 
ance. This is in sharp contrast to this 
country, where mothers have only four 
weeks guaranteed paid leave, and where 
the birth of a baby usually means a 
drastic reduction in the family income 
just when more money would be useful. 
The Swedish government is also currently 
discussing allowing parents to opt for a 
six hour day without loss of pay when 
their children are very young. 

British governments have had no 
policy on women and work since the war. 
Even the last white paper on nursery edu¬ 
cation doesn’t refer to the position of 
parents. It’s as if the question of child¬ 
care and that of women in the labour 
force were unrelated. There is however 
an implicit policy: as Moss says, “Women 
are useful for small booms. But if you in¬ 
vest in childcare (by providing nurseries) 
you would be investing in women, and 
would therefore have to keep them in 
work.’* Would it be such a big step for 
the British government to land us with 
wages for motherhood as a way of keep¬ 
ing us out of the labour force? 

One group of women, the Wages for 
Housework campaign, welcomed the 
Italian government’s proposal to pay 
women £30 a month. And they’re in 
favour of Dr Pringle’s proposals. “We’ve 
looked into the statistics and it would be 
cheaper than nurseries, fostering and 


children’s homes together. Whatever the 
reason the government might have for 
giving us wages for motherhood, if it 
results in more money for women it’s a 
good thing. They’re already cutting down 
nursery facilities anyway, so it’s better 
that at least we get some money. And 
any money is better than nothing. It’s 
not the nuclear family per se that 
isolates women, it’s their lack of cash. 

“If any section of women gets 
money it gives all women power. When 
they get the money, women can sub¬ 
vert the reasons ...” 

Mia Pringle believes that payment for 
motherhood will magically upgrade the 
status of mothers, and Wages for House¬ 
work think it will give women power. To 
us it seems more likely that it would 
simply confirm women in precisely the 
limited role that the Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Movement has been trying to break 
out of. It would certainly take us further 
away from a society in which childcare 
was integrated with the rest of life, and in 
which women are not automatically 
banished from all decision makingabout 
how our lives are run. 

The Swedish laws seem a step in the 
right direction, but we need to go further 
in questioning the whole basis of child¬ 
care in our society, to think about the 
involvement of non-parents as well as 
parents and about communal childcare. 

The greatest block to women’s libera¬ 
tion is that we are trapped by our child¬ 
ren. As isolated mothers women are un¬ 
able to live fulfilled lives or give their 
children the stimulation they need; and 
once at home women are caught in a 
bind. They cannot leave their children 
long enough to look for work; the longer 
they stay at home the less confidence 
they have in applying for jobs; and the 
less likely it is that someone will employ 
them, because they lack ‘experience’ and, 
in some areas, up-to-date training. So 



mothers have had to choose between the 
isolation and frustration of staying at 
home or the worry and exhaustion of 
holding down two fulltime jobs, leaving 
their children in working hours with 
whoever, or whatever will have them- 
while being unable to fight for better 
working conditions in their paid work 
through trade unions. The only other 
option for women has been to have no 
children at all. Gearly good childcare 
.is vitally important to us, but this 
society doesn’t recognise its importance. 
In pushing the issue to one side it has 
effectively cut women out from all 
other aspects of life. 

The answer to this dilemma is not to 
resign ourselves to our woman’s role-ifl a 
woman’s place-and demand payment for 
staying put but to collectivise child¬ 
care, to share the responsibility for 
bringing up children within the com¬ 
munity. Only this will allow women- 
and men-to integrate children and 
other work, freeing women from the 
isolation and frustration of the home; 
only this will give women a base to 
organise together. Rather than wages 
for motherhood we want free child¬ 
care facilities on a collective basis, in 
small units under community control; 
adequate payment for everyone who 
wants to work in these collective child¬ 
care facilities, flexible working hours 
and better maternity and paternity 
leave. 

Everyone should have the opportunity 
to be involved in looking after children- 
everyone can benefit from that involve¬ 
ment, children and adults. 

Women’s Liberation cannot be 
achieved without a recognition that 
childcare is as important as produc¬ 
tion, and that everyone should be able 
to be involved in both. We will never 
achieve this by pushing women back 
into the home, with or without a wage.O 
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Rock foll ies 

itv 


Rock Follies is on the tele¬ 
vision again, after industrial 
action by women working on 
lue editorial processes had 
Prevented it from being 
snown. Opinions about it 
^uer greatly-except for the 
P a P er . s » who unanimously love 
hailing it as a landmark in 
y entertainment: witty 
satire, window on the rock 
world and so on. But com¬ 
ments we collected from 
feminists include: 

»ts like being trapped in 
a s for five days.” 

| know it’s sexist, but sorry, 

| like it.” 

s loathsome, cynical anti- 
Jfminist rubbish.” 
it s just the Guardian readers’ 
l0 P of the Pops” 

^ There are also women who 
, ‘Never heard of it’; never- 
Ln eless, it not only has a wide 
^dience, but even a cult fol- 
owing-and, even more signifi- 
a ?t for us, it claims (or did 
^gmally) to proselytize bits 

• u you’re the sort of femin- 
w ho feels impelled to work 
uut your reactions to TV prog- 
amines purporting to have 
eminist relevance, then you’ve 
Probably, like us, had a tough 
llme with this series. It uses 
ndless complex devices, tech- 
Uc al, ideological and narrative, 
^hich keep fusing and frag¬ 
menting till you just don’t 
where to begin on it. 
j e mploys humour, for in- 
.tance, in such a way that 
{ Ust when you want to 
^nimer a scene into the 
ground for its sexism, it slips 
a 'vay smirking, ‘We’re only 
J°king-can’t you laugh at 
yourselves?’ We watched a 
scene where the Little Ladies 
> as ‘rock’ and ‘women’) fought 
U out with Zero (punk, ‘fas- 
Cls ni’ and ‘male aggressor’); 
Presumably in itself a very 
relevant idea. The three women 
We re dressed for this combat in 
Pastel satin boxer shorts (skin 
tl £ht), the camera lingering on 
^Ppropriate creases. Indeed, 
they W i n t he fight, but their 
httle hands are all delicately 
Wrapped in soft satin boxer 
^tts; hardly reclaiming the 
m&ht. Still, who wants stri- 
fjfnt feminism rammed down 
their throats at 10.30 in the 
evening? After all, this is enter¬ 
tainment, and it's about enter¬ 
tainment, so it’s doubly fun. 

. . . but we’re carping now, 
s a programme made by men 
a °out ... the male dominated 
Kiusic and media worlds. 


The programme therefore 
manages to dodge your own 
left hooks by presenting it¬ 
self both as socially relevant 
and light-hearted at the same 
time-and it keeps you en¬ 
thralled by alternating pseudo¬ 
information and sub-polemic 
with televisual treats and re¬ 
wards. Like this: women dis¬ 
cuss tricky financial problem 
with manager Kitty. Next 
scene, Kitty in bath, breasts 
to camera. Or like this: 
women working at problematic 
lyrics. Next scene, glamorous 
performance of sadomaso¬ 
chistic number (only joking, 
of course). As the narrative 
jerks along, we’re given a 
sparkly punctuation of a dozen 
images: tarts, boxers, Pan’s 
People, femmes fatales, and 
(from time to time) Julie 
Covington au naturel. 

Julie Covington is pre¬ 
sumably meant to be the 
most ‘realistic’ of the women. 
That is, the touchstone from 
which we are meant to make 
satirical references to the more 
stereotypical characters, like 
Q. And this realism is obviously 
meant to get through to us via 
the spontaneity of her working- 
class accent, her no-messing 
directness (‘But that’s not 
ethical!*), and her appealingly 
simple appearance. That is, 
she’s got short, short hair and 
she looks a bit scruffy . . . 
until the camera gets in there 
and you can see the lipstick and 
the contrived disarray of the 
haircut. After the first two epi¬ 
sodes of the original series, 

Julie had to spend quite a bit 
of interview time insisting she 
wasn’t a dyke. Her screen ex¬ 
boyfriend is now around again, 
politically ineffectual (of 
course), he’s still the one she 
turns to after a hard day in the 
studio, despite the satirising of 
a radio interviewer who wants 
to know about her love life, 
and is summarily put down. 

Just to reassure us all that too 
much working closely together 
won’t result in unhealthy feel¬ 
ings between women, we get 
periodic reminders that blokes 
are the ones you snuggle up to 
at night. Actually, these blokes 
are much less stereotypical 
than the women-there are 
even two gay men who are far 
from camp. 

When it all started, this pro¬ 
gramme was praised widely as 
having a lot to tell us about 
women working together in the 
music world. But now some 
commentators are beginning to 
insist that it stands in its own 
right as highly competent ex¬ 
perimental television, that is 
the sounds and images in them¬ 
selves are somehow the thing. 
That it is actually about women 
is now thought to be entirely 



secondary, if at all relevant. 
The women, in this second 
series, stick up for themselves 
slightly more forcefully than 
one would expect from a total 
doormat-they keep on and on 
singing, “You want to do me, 
but 1 don’t want to be done, 
OK?” But they seem to be 
content both as actresses and 
characters to be peddled in the 
same old blatantly sexist ways. 

The non-feminist audience, 
vast as it is, must be thorough¬ 
ly reassured-not for one 
moment will they be confront¬ 
ed, upset or exposed to the 
fundamentals of women’s 
liberation. And the feminist 
audience can either switch off, 


books 


MARIE STOPES: 


A BIOGRAPHY 


by Ruth Hall 


(Andre Deutsch £5.95) 


“The heading on Marie’s clinic 
writing paper consisted of a 
rather ill-drawn lamp, emitting 
radiant beams against the 
motto: Joyous and Deliberate 
Motherhood. A Sure Light in 
Our Racial Darkness”-I’d 
hoped that this biography 
might itself do some illumina¬ 
ting of the old tensions bet¬ 
ween the ‘liberating* and the 
‘reactionary* aspects of the 
complex history of birth con¬ 
trol. Marie Stopes* writings 
include an exaltation of joy 
as part of the woman’s hetero¬ 
sexual experience; and it’s 
instructive to realise, particu¬ 
larly from the account of the 
1923 libel trial she initiates 
how profoundly shocking this 
public stress on pleasure , dis¬ 
sociated from conception, was 
at the time. On the other 
hand, the quasi-feminism 
which fought so long for this 
measure of individual sexual 


shout back, or, as many do, 
sit back and enjoy it. For we 
still have to tolerate a wide 
spectrum of TV fare; most of 
us have long given up hope of 
seeing anything that’s really 
about feminism and its strug¬ 
gles on anything but the most 
specialist slots. It seems rather 
impolite and unreasonable to 
expect those issues to be re¬ 
flected in Rock Follies, even 
though they said it was going 
to. So accustomed have we 
now become to suppression 
and distortion of the Move¬ 
ment in the entertainment 
industry. Susan Hemmings, 
Melanie Stiassny, 
Maureen Hanscomb 


liberation collapsed into her 
conservative denunciation of 
‘Mrs Jones’, the imaginary 
class C3 fast breeder who, 
left uncontracepted, would 
cause a glut of ‘stunted, 
warped, and inferior infants’. 

This reactionary use of 
eugenicism isn’t, of course, 
peculiar to Marie Stopes. It 
straggles through the history 
of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century campaigns 
for fertility control. For in¬ 
stance Margaret Sanger in the 
United States, the socialist 
editor of Woman Rebel, 
wound up with slogans like 
‘More children from the Fit, 
less from the Unfit’. While 
Ruth Hall’s biography makes 
evident Marie Stopes’ own 
deeply conservative politics 
in the simplest sense of ‘poli¬ 
tics’, what it doesn’t do is to 
really place her arguments and 
work in context. The adjec¬ 
tive ‘racial’ is scattered around 


Marie Stopes-two studies 
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in her writings, for example. 
This is obviously pre-fascistic 
and dangerous-but what 
sense can we make of its use 
in a climate where eugenicist 
opinions were respectable 
enough to be held in some 
socialist circles and supported 
by part of the I LB, the fore¬ 
runner of the Labour Party, 
and the Fabian Society? 

And the history of sexual 
libertarianism in general often 
shows arguments for ‘sexual 
freedom’ in whatever guise as 
leading to health (both Reich’s 
work and the writings of 
utopian communities like 
Oneida in the States do this, 
for example). It is as if the 
idea of any purely private 
happiness, particularly if 
experienced by women, had 
to be justified and transcended 
on the grounds of public use¬ 
fulness and improvement. 
Alexandra Kollontai, in a book 
review of 1919 (see Love and 
the New Morality) was describ¬ 
ing ‘the demands of race 
hygiene’ as being ‘in the 
widest sense’ the object of ‘the 
demands of the socialist prog¬ 
ramme’. It is clear from Marie 
Stopes’ biography that this 
‘widest sense’ was not her con¬ 
cern and that her own radical¬ 
ism was utterly one¬ 
dimensional. That doesn’t 
mean that the one dimension, 
freedom from fear of accident¬ 
al pregnancy, wasn’t itself 
extremely important. But 
Marie Stopes treated such sub¬ 
jects as homosexuality, abor¬ 
tion, strikes and class itself 
with incomprehension or plain 
reaction. She was a sort of 
radical conservative; and Ruth 
Hall’s book doesn’t manage 
to give much sense of either 
her personal impact, whether 
as an innovator or rather as a 
skilled propagandist, or of 
how she matters in the whole 
history of arguments around 
sexuality and fertility control. 
In fact, Keith Briant’s auto¬ 
biography of Marie Stopes 
(1962) explains far more 
both about then-current con¬ 
traceptive techniques and 
ideas, and about what actually 
happened at her Holloway 
clinic. There would have been 
more point in having a new 
biography written by someone 
who was interested in argu¬ 
ments about reproduction- 
arguments which are crucial 
for feminism and socialism 
now. 

Ruth Hall’s preface says; 
“She was the central figure in 
that social revolution by 
which men, but more parti¬ 
cularly women, were freed 
from the miseries of sexual 
ignorance and haphazard repro¬ 
duction. Indeed, compared 
with her initial struggles, the 


activities of the women’s libera¬ 
tion movement over the last 
decade appear in retrospect as 
mere mopping-up operations 
after a major battle.” These 
two sentences together are in¬ 
dicative of where I felt this 
biography failed. For to imply 
that a change in contraceptive 
technique changes ideas of 
sexuality, or necessarily allevi¬ 
ates sexual ignorance, is mis¬ 
taken. Nor does ignorance 
vanish in a climate of more 
conventionally-liberal sexual 
opinion, and nor does un¬ 
happiness. The opposite can 
hold; what about repressive 
tolerance? And as for mopping- 
up, Ruth Hall’s domestic im¬ 
agery misses the redrawing of 
the battle lines. 

Marie Stopes can be describ¬ 
ed as a feminist only in the 
most narrow terms; the presen¬ 
tation of her in this biography 
is distinctly non-feminist. She 
is portrayed as a nasty, vain 
and silly woman, much given 
to flowery bossiness. While 
this may have been quite true, 
for a biographer of a subject 
like Stopes to concentrate so 
heavily on anecdotal detail 
about her sexual affairs, her 
letters, her private short¬ 
comings, at the expense of 
any sympathetic interest in 
the wider issues, seems sad. 

The biography itself ends up 
as restrictively ‘individualist’ 
as its own subject. Ruth Hall 
writes, for instance, of ‘Marie’s 
high-handed pomposities’ in 
keeping her own name after 
her marriage, and seems to find 
it a priori absurd that Marie 
might blame a stillbirth on her 
medical treatment. She is so 
badly concerned to deflate 
Marie Stopes’ ‘mysticism’ 
about sexuality that she falls 
into a constantly reductive and 
snide tone herself. This book 
is full of valuable detail and 
good to read for that; but it 
needs patience to disentangle 
this from the trivia. To be con¬ 
tinually reminded by such 
heavy sarcasm on the bio¬ 
grapher’s part that she doesn’t 
like her subject and that the 
reader isn’t going to either, 
only made me wonder why 
she should have wanted to 
write this biography in the first 
place. (But then, what are bio¬ 
graphies for?) 

Denise Riley 


THE SLAVE GIRL 
by Buchi Emecheta 
(Allison & Busby, £3.95) 

Through the life story of one 
Ibo girl, sold not simply into 
marriage but into slavery, 
Buchi Emecheta’s fourth 
novel shows the solidity of 
women’s oppression in Nigeria. 


It’s a depressing picture- 
Ojebeta is uprooted, beaten, 
humiliated; for a moment 
rebellious, for a while in 
solidarity with the other slave 
girls, then close to a freedom 
of sorts when her owner’s son 
plans to marry her. But that 
falls through and the story ends 
with her husband paying back 
to the owner’s son the money 
for which her brother once sold 
her. This in no way buys her 
freedom-she’s merely changing 
masters. 

Nigeria too is changing 
hands. Slowly Buchi reveals 
how imperialism and the new 
religion (Protestantism for 
the rich, Catholicism for the 
poor) interact with the old 
ways, making the world less 
secure for women but allowing 
them no new freedom. In fact 
the invisible new masters take 
away the power some women 
had as traders, managing the 
family economy, working the 
slaves. 

Buchi’s austere style con¬ 
trols the pathos and pain of 
the story, which never be¬ 
comes sensationalist. But the 
simplicity of what she calls 
‘documentary fiction’ is 
deceptive. On one level it says 
accept, adapt, endure-“No 
woman is ever free, to be 
owned by a man is a great 
honour.” And against this there 
builds up a bitter irony; at the 
end Ojebeta reassures herself 
with those very words. Buchi 
is angry but Ojebeta by then 
is resigned. You feel she is too 
trapped even to think about 
breaking away. That may be 
realistic but it’s what makes 
the book so depressing. 

Jill Nicholls 


FEMININITY AS_ 

ALIENATION_ 

by Ann Foreman 
(Pluto £2.40) 

Ann Foreman’s book promises 
to demonstrate how the work 
of Marx and Freud can be 
used to analyse women’s op¬ 
pression. However it does 
nothing of the kind because of 
its intensely ideological read¬ 
ing of both these authors: it 
fails to examine the relations 
between concepts within 
theories, and the relations 
between those theories and 
the objects which they repres¬ 
ent. 

She argues that it is through 
the concept of ‘alienation’ that 
Marx and Freud can be brought 
together. They contributed to. 
the breakdown of liberal 
thought with its emphasis on 
liberty and personal freedom- 
freedom premised on the di¬ 
vision of life into public and 
private spheres. And ‘private 


life’ necessarily entails the 
oppression of women in the 
home. Marx laid the founda¬ 
tion for a different approach, 
a political economy which she 
interprets as a description of 
the dehumanised form of con¬ 
sciousness in capitalism. Capi¬ 
talist social relations ‘alienate’ 
the human essence from itself- 
Both Lukacs and the existen¬ 
tialists (de Beauvoir and Sartre) 
are presented as having devel¬ 
oped this insight, with existen¬ 
tialism in particular providing 
a detailed geography of this 
‘alienated consciousness*. On 
the whole, Ann Foreman sees 
Marxism as having failed to 
develop this area and thus per¬ 
petuated the separation of 
liberal thought. 

_ She has difficulty in fitting 
Freud into this schema. She 
outlines his theories and their 
importance by asserting 
( wrongly) that he was the first 
to draw attention to the prob¬ 
lem of sexuality. However as a 
‘pessimistic liberal’ Freud, she 
asserts, explains the construc¬ 
tion of sexuality in trans- 
historical and universal terms, 
instead of in historically speci¬ 
fic ones. Hence, the theory of 
the Oedipus complex is offered 
as the mechanism through 
which any child has to enter 
culture. She finds his theory of 
the unconscious useful because 
it “threw doubt on the very 
existence of men’s rationality 
and with it the liberal trust in 
the progressive improvement 
of society”. Man becomes the 
site of a struggle between 
rationality (the conscious) and 
the irrational (the uncon¬ 
scious), two distinct areas of 
the human mind. His theory of 
the initial bisexuality of the 
drives is reduced to an act of 
‘bad faith’ since it represents 
his inability to posit any sexu¬ 
ality for women that does not 
refer to the male term. The 
construction of male and 
female sexuality is seen as 
positing a ‘norm’ of sexual 
behaviour. 

But some parts of Freud’s 
theory are still useful to Ann 
Foreman’s project: principally 
the notion of the unconscious 
can be integrated with the 
existential-Marxist theory of 
alienation. The unconscious 
becomes the effect of the 
alienated consciousness of 
capitalism. It explains why 
women don’t become aware of 
their oppression, and particu-* 
larly how they come to'iive 
their sexuality as the object 
of man’s desire. Women em¬ 
body the structure of aliena¬ 
tion themselves. Liberation 
becomes the recovery of all 
those experiences to which we 
were refused access, which 
were pushed into the un- 
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j-onscious; socialism becomes 
le ec onomy that does not 
• ee d the unconscious. 

find this a particularly 
_ e Pressing book. It seems to 

n^ t0 ? eoy tbe radical 
Potentiality of both Freud and 
ar xism for feminists-and it 
r oe . s So in a particularly dis- 
way: it provides an 
-^dated, ideological reading 
: ‘ l ‘ iese theories which is seen 
rU l ? e writin g itself with its 
n V Cues and domestic meta- 
r nors-‘grasping the nettle’, 
ixmg about as well as oil 
tH.r Wa t er \ and, inevitably, 
lan capitalis t ‘rat race’. Such 
S p*‘ 8Ua S e betrays a ‘common 
crJ| e a Pproach, and what is 
J.°*nmon sense except that 
n ;; lch Passes for the most 
c ^tiral in our society, the 
-mmon sense that asserts 
q men ’s inferiority to men? 
lo 0101011 sense is where ideo- 
P^ses into the realm of 
natural explanation’. 
m thematically, these are the 
u J ? r Problems with the 
re,- Fif st, any Marxism that 
e J es 0n a notion of ‘human 

self n x e> tends to subvert it- 
hn ^t xism demonstrates 
dpt w s °ciety is an historically 
t i_ ier , mine d form of the rela- 
stni ° etween a socially con- 
air c i e d humanity and an 
w^y-worked-upon physical 
es p o posit a ‘human 
rp T. n p e ’ that is prevented from 
wh ^ Ing ltse ^f is to deny the 
*°Ie intention of the theory 
s ^ards the notion of the 
-ial construction of nature. 
Drri • ° n dly> Freudian theory 
-^des a way to understand 


the 

and 


construction of ‘feminine’ 
Masculine’ positions 


an , l0ut having to fall back on 
. lc * ea of essential or innate 


Dor* H^ty* This is the real im- 
. rtanee of the notion of the 
* ial bisexuality of the drives 
u het Mitchell argued so 


•^jj gE AGE 
-^Margaret Drabble 


i^eidenfeld & Nicolson 

*£ 25 ) 


Th 

tr e Age reads as a novel of 
n sition; the title refers to 
^ n h e shock period of the 70s, 

Sr e n economic recession and 
Cla l crisis have affected the 
e es of even the most cushion- 
j middle-class individuals, 
ru? Vlng them challenged, sus- 
n * n( icd and waiting for the 
th Xt age - The novel, written in 
e third person, is presented 
lai nly through the filter of 
male character, Anthony 
e ating: this is interesting in 
^ e context of Margaret 
rabble’s writing as this is the 
f rst time she has taken a man 
r n cr ‘hero*-a far cry from 


coherently in Psychoanalysis 
And Feminism. Thirdly, Freud 
absolutely locates the Oedipus 
complex in the emergence of 
patriarchy as a social institu¬ 
tion through which women are 
exchanged outside the familial 
group to prevent incest. It is 
therefore an historical con¬ 
cept of singular importance for 
the analysis of patriarchy. 
Fourthly, the Freudian un¬ 
conscious does not cast doubt 
on rationality; it demonstrates 
that rational logical discourse 
is constructed in the acquisi¬ 
tion of language by the infant, 
and that this acquisition pro¬ 
duces the unconscious as 
being that which is necessarily 
refused access to conscious 
representations. Thus the 
irrational and the rational are 
seen to be intimately connect¬ 
ed, and rationality is continu¬ 
ously disrupted by jokes, 
puns, slips of the tongue, etc 
which reveal more than was 
(rationally) intended. This 
challenge to the unity of con¬ 
sciousness is something that 
Ann Foreman does not seem 
to have grasped. 

The encounter of Marxism 
and psychoanalysis that the 
Women’s Movement has done 
much to advance seems to me 
to enable us to understand the 
problem of the definition of 
ideology (about which Marx 
had little to say), and its rela¬ 
tion to class and to economic 
categories and to the process 
of political change. It could 
thus offer a substantial analysis 
of the place of women in con¬ 
temporary society and a result¬ 
ant politics. Ann Foreman’s 
book seems to turn its back on 
all this potentiality. All it can 
offer the future is the academ¬ 
ic project of simply describing 
the different forms of con- 
scioisness that have occurred 
over history. R os Coward 


the early novels with the 
chatty, monologue tones of 
the ‘Drabble’ heroine-the 
emancipated intellectual 
woman of the sixties, no blue¬ 
stocking, independent, grap¬ 
pling with a head-on integrity 
with the condition of being 
female. 

The tone of this latest 
novel is much more distanced. 
We are taken on a tour of a 
‘group of British citizens’, all 
of whom have reached a point 
in their lives where their in¬ 
dividual crises are explicitly 
linked up with larger political 
and economic events. Anthony, 
38, has just had a heart attack, 
and is reassessing his life after 
his property company has 
floundered (one partner in 
prison), his girlfriend Alison 
has to cope with her elder 



daughter who is awaiting trial 
in an Eastern European count¬ 
ry for dangerous driving, and 
one of their mutual friends 
has just had a foot blown off 
in a restaurant bombing. 

The characters have to keep 
going in their individual lives, 
but are also forced to look out¬ 
ward to what is happening in 
society at large in order to 
make sense of what is happen¬ 
ing to them. This is the closest 
Margaret Drabble has come so 
far to writing a consciously 
‘social’ novel; real events we 
can recognise from the news¬ 
papers (Ronan Point) jostle 
the fictitious events. 

It is not an entirely suc¬ 
cessful book; written in short 
cinematic episodes it has a 
jagged, challenging surface. 
Somehow, despite the overt 
‘social’ content, one feels that 
the narrator is simply observing 
reactions to catastrophes. She 
occasionally comments on her 
characters, ironically-not 
herself offering any overview 
about their reactions. Anthony 
himself, a fairly ordinary, 
sensitive middle-class man, 
ends up in a most extra¬ 
ordinary situation; travelling 
to bring back Alison’s daughter 
he gets caught up in a civil war, 
sent to a prison camp, and the 
last we see of him he’s writing a 
book ‘about the nature of God 
and the possibility of religious 
faith’. This last episode rever¬ 
berates back on the rest of the 
book. None of the individuals 
takes any active political part 
in life; all of them are thus 
simply carried along on the tide 
of events, surviving because, on 
the whole, people do survive, 
compelling to read about be¬ 
cause Ms Drabble always enters 
into the thought life of her 
characters. 

Perhaps her intention was 
merely to record a set of 
(mainly) middle-class reactions 
to ’70s crises; there is little in 


any of the characters or in the 
narrator’s overview to suggest 
that anyone really tries to 
understand the world. The 
characters’ energies are caught 
up in trying to understand 
their own motives and inten¬ 
tions, in order to progress in 
their own lives. 

In the earlier novels which 
were more conventional 
personal-life novels this didn’t 
matter so much. But this novel 
does set out to bring us the 
social context of its characters 
as well as the characters. Its 
message is too ambivalent; 
either it fails to convey the 
world of the 70s to us be¬ 
cause Ms Drabble is not yet 
confident with the form, or 
the message is intended to be 
that individuals are passive in 
the face of events that faceless 
people contrive. The individual 
and the social elements in the 
novel do not fuse, and the 
challenging structure is too 
often merely fragmented. 

There is one element in 
the novel that doesn’t quite 
fit into my analysis; Alison 
-an intriguing, shadowy 
figure. She has a wordless 
breakdown after seeing her 
daughter Jane. She is facing 
a female middle-age with her 
beauty fading. The last 
brooding sentences in the 
book are about Alison: 

‘Alison there is no leaving. 
Alison can neither live nor 
die. . . Her life is beyond 
imagining. It will not be im¬ 
agined. Britain will recover 
but not Alison Murray.’ 

Somehow Alison emerges 
as a secondary but haunting 
figure, as though the novel 
were about her in spite of 
itself, as though, perhaps, 

Ms Drabble is still able to be 
more compelling about her 
women characters than her 
men. Perhaps her next novel 
will tell us. 

Michelene Wandor 


children’s books 


NON-SEXIST CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS IN 1977 

1977 has been an unexciting 
year for non-sexist publishing 
for older children-the only 
British book of real note has 
been Gene Kemp’s splendid 
The Turbulent Term of Tyke 
Tiler (Faber £2.75, winner of 
the 1977 ‘Other Award’, re¬ 
viewed SR 56). Few other 
British writers have made the 
creative response in their 
writing to the sex roles’ debate 
that has been ongoing in our 
society for nearly a decade. 
And children’s book editors 


have still not bothered to 
sensitise themselves to sex¬ 
ism in language or to sexist 
stereotyping. It is depressing 
that the overall presentation 
of sex roles in children’s litera¬ 
ture remains therefore as limit¬ 
ed as it was four years ago 
when we first began to seek 
out children’s books for review 
in Spare Rib. 

The growing demand for 
non-sexist children’s books 
from concerned teachers, 
librarians, parents and young 
readers themselves has led 
however to the publishing here^ 
of more American books. W 
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Examples this month are paper¬ 
back editions of Mehdevi’s 
Parveen (Peacock 60p; see 
SR 41) and Kerr’s The Son Of 
Someone Famous (Peacock 
70p); and the publication in 
hardback of Taylor’s Roll of 
Thunder, Hear My Cry 
(Gollancz £3.50). 

The Son Of Someone 
Famous is a humorous, fast 
moving book about two fail¬ 
ures on the teenage success 
scene-Brenda Belle and Adam 
-who decide to go steady with 
each other for mutual protec¬ 
tion. They first meet in a drug 
store when Brenda Belle is 
furtively buying a depilatory 
to get rid of her moustache- 
she is struggling to achieve 
the required ‘femininity’ al¬ 
though she is ‘not a beautiful 
thing’ and is not really sure 
that she wants to be. Adam, 
the ‘son of someone famous’ 

(a Kissinger-type Dad) is hiding 
behind a false name in order to 
find himself. The book ends 
with Brenda Belle deciding to 
leave her body hair alone and 
‘go natural’ while Adam loses 
his father hang-ups. The novel 
is ‘written’ alternately by 
Brenda Belle and Adam and 
the device stands up well-both 
points of view really come 
over. Kerr casts a satirical eye 
at white middle-class small¬ 


town life, and refreshingly re¬ 
veals her teenage characters to 
be people, not a special breed 
of problem. 

In Roll of Thunder, Hear 
My Cry Mildred Taylor is one 
of the first Black writers for 
children to describe the racial 
conflicts of the Deep South 
during the depression. Dynamic 
girls growing up find society 
weighted against them any¬ 
way, but for 9-year-old Black 
Cassie Logan the odds against 
her are almost overwhelming, 
from the lack of books in 
school to the fact that she 
and her brothers must walk 
there in all weathers, while 
the white children ride in 
the school bus. Racial tension 
increases with rumours of 
lynchings and burnings, and 
the Logans are obvious targets 
for they are the only Black 
people in the area to own land. 
The novel has weaknesses of 
structure and style, but its 
powerful account of the crucial 
year in Cassie’s life when she 
learns to survive while still 
having ‘some choice over what 
she makes of her life’ makes it 
a book that can be strongly 
recommended to young read¬ 
ers. 

Rosemary Stones 
(Children’s Rights Workshop) 



‘Molly swung the Ogre’s sword at the Ogre’s shins. 
He howled a terrible howl.’ 


theatre 


FLQORSHQW_ 

by Monstrous Regiment_ 

Theatre Group 

Monstrous Regiment’s revue 
Floorshow demonstrates a 
shift in subject, time and for¬ 
mat, away from historical 
topics such as the Paris Com¬ 
mune, and witchcraft (dealt 
with in a chronicle-play form), 
to the subject of the sexual 
division of labour now (treated 
in revue style). This form is a 
neat one to choose, as it al¬ 
lows for lots of good strong 
songs with sophisticated rock 
backing, a dazzling light- 
surrounded mirror-backdrop, 
running gags, glittery costumes, 
plenty of jokes-the ideological 
pill was well sugared. 

Not only sexist ideas around 
work were attacked by using 
the revue form; the very form 
of traditionally male- 
dominated humour was shown 
up in the spotlights. We saw 
women acting as comperes 
and cracking bitterly funny 
jokes, and men talking about 
their own sexism; women refus¬ 
ing to act the ventriloquist’s 
dummy, and men singing 


NON-SEXIST 
PICTURE BOOKS 


Picture books in 1977 are not 
much more encouraging in the 
depiction of sex roles than the 
writing for older children, with 
many of the best books com¬ 
ing from abroad. A British ex¬ 
ception is John Burningham’s 
Come Away From The Water, 
Shirley (Cape £2.50, see SR 
61), an amusing tale of an in¬ 
dependent and imaginative girl. 

Of the American titles, 
Molly Mullet (Worlds Work 
£2.50, see SR 62) by Patricia 
Coombs should be picked out 
for the humorous treatment 
of the sex role issue in an ad¬ 
venture of medieval giant kill¬ 
ing—by a ‘wheezley, measley, 
sneezley girl’. This is one of 
the best pieces of non-sexist 
writing for the younger age 
range this year. 

The outstanding British 
non-sexist picture books are 
How We Live and How We 
Work (Kestrel £1.50 each, see 
SR 63) by Anita Harper and 
Christine Roche and the Kids’ 
Book Group. For anyone look¬ 
ing for a book or two to give 
to children under six for Xmas 
these must be your first 
choice. 

The latest books of two 
writers who have already suc¬ 
cessfully tned their hand at 


about stereotypical nursery 
rhymes and minding the baby- 
All credit not only to the hig^ 
ly professional and skilled pet' 
formers, both players and 
musicians, but also to the 
women script-writers. 

I did find the revue slightly 
over-long for the material it 
contained, and I also found it 
slightly idealistic in seeming t° 
suggest that the antagonisms 
around the sexual division 
of labour at work outside and 
inside the home can be laugh' 
ed at and contained within 
a male-female dialogue; the 
feminist struggle is surely m 
messy, violent and complex 
than that. Still, the fact that 
this problem exists indicates 
how Monstrous Regiment ha' 1 
begun to tackle the problem 
of writing plays that give me n 
equal parts as protagonists. 

However, the men’s low- 
key approach in this show,^ 
compared with the womens 
verve and brilliance, isn’t 
necessarily the way to show 
support for women, since it 
creates a slight tension. One 
example of this was the fact 
that the women wore the . 
shiny satin costumes while tn 
men and the woman drumme 
did not; why couldn’t they *** 
have glittered? . > s 

These reservations apart , 1 ^ 

non-sexist multi-racial society 
in their picture books should 
also be noted. Petronella 
Breinburg’s Sally-Ann in the 
Snow (Bodley Head £2.50) 
can be recommended like its 
predecessor Sally Ann’s 
Umbrella (see Spare Rib 4 5) 
for its central depiction of 3 
Black girl-here overcoming 
her fear of toboganning, wit 
unusual and vivid chalk and 
crayon pictures by Ossie 
Murray. But Sally-Ann come 5 
over as pretty wet alongside 
Breinburg’s parallel Sean 
stories which have more gom& 


for them. 

Dogger (Bodley Head 
£2.50) by Shirley Hughes is 
the story of a forlorn little 
boy who loses his favourite 
furry ‘dogger’ only to retried 
it, with the help of his older 
sister, from the toy stall at n 
school Summer Fair. The pr^ 
lific Shirley Hughes is un¬ 
rivalled with her relaxed, de¬ 
tailed canvas of the small 
child’s world whether at horn 5 ” 
in the street or at the Schoo 
Fair. (See also her Helpers 
43). Dogger is important for 
the realistic picture of wome* 1 
and men, girls and boys going 
about their business, with 
elder sister Bella winning rac 
and generally stealing the 
show. For under sixes. 

Andrew Mt«" 
(Children’s Rights Workshop; 
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^ stick, highly competent 
°w, which I am sure will get 
audiences laughing and think- 
^ a * * c ti it while you can; 
e company is touring the 
country with the show. 


Michele Roberts 

j ec I6t h New Hall, City University, 
Islington. 8pm. FLOORSHOW. 

by Vietnam Hospital Campaign) 
f ec 1 7t h/l8th Hampstead Town 
Hall Haverstock Hill, FLOOR- 
S "OW. 7.30pm. 

17t h-21st Theatre Royal, 
Watford East FLOORSHOW 
ij-ontact theatre for time). 

P 23r d-25th St Lukes College, 
f eler - Kiss <t Kill. Jan 26th-28th 
m ° l Arts Centre -Kiss & Kill. 




•§Jarwars__ 

-^jgcted by George Lucas 


1 Son of Doctor Who goes 
^enty Thousand Leagues 
-nder the Sea on a Journey 
o the Centre of the Planet 
J the Apes in the Year 2001! 
^nere you have the joy of 
tQr Wars for anyone who • 

Pent their childhood crunch¬ 
es Popcorn in their local 
-aeon. This film’s got every- 
jhng. There’s a beautiful 

*h, 0sco P* c Production 

[ffct’s a parody and a celebra- 
t ! 0n of all the space operas 
nat never really were Science 
lotion. There are about a 
undred stars (all kinds), 
tnere are ten times as many 
}?Jtzing space ships as in 
there’s a Walt Disney 
°mic subplot with a British 
utler who’s somehow man¬ 
ned to find his way into a 
;°tiot costume, there’s an 
world speakeasy with all 
: ne extraterrestrials observed 
n meticulous, hilarious detail 
vvjeorge Lucas didn’t direct 
* tnerican Graffiti before this 
.J\e for nothing). There are un- 
ptievable widescreen pano- 
ar nas of desert and Amer- 


COMPENDIUM 


N °W in stock ... .a good 
Section of feminist cards 
and calendars for 1978M 



Sen U ■ SAE for details of our setae- 
of feminist books or call in to 
**• u* *t: 


COMPENDIUM (F.S.R.) 
240 Camdin High St, 
LONDON NW1 
tdaphon* 01-485 8944 
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Young Luke Starwalker meets an extraterrestrial nasty 


indian jungle; thrills, spills 
(some nice cutting I suppose 
you’d call it) quite a few 
laughs. So lay on some pop¬ 
corn and stop thinking for 
two and a half hours. 

Only for a feminist there are 
always a few flies in the oint¬ 
ment. It’s not the ‘woman 
question’ exactly; there’s 
only one, anyway (played by 
Carrie Fisher-Debbie and 
Eddie’s daughter, for all you 
Photoplay fans of the 50s), 
and she gets to handle a gun 
and a few sharp lines from time 
to time-“Aren’t you a little 
short for a Stormtrooper?” she 
asks when our hero drops in 
for a romantic rescue-and she 
doesn't get married in the end, 
either. It’s partly that the last 
confrontation between wicked 
warlords and freedom-loving 
democrats doesn’t seem to 
mean much when you notice 
that both the councils of war 
are all-male. Well, the political 
confrontation isn’t meant to 
mean much anyway, it’s played 
half for laughs which makes 
looking at the film seriously 
feel a bit like hammering an 
easter egg. The egg’s definitely 
all gold, though, and Star Wars 
is grossing more than Jaws and 
has made several millionaires, 
so it’s worth one hard look at 
least. 

To be crude, then, the 
centre of Star Wars is a rite of 
manhood. Young Luke Star- 
walker regains his hidden 
birthright as an astronaut; he 
learns control and mastery 
from kindly old Magic Doctor 
Alec Guinness, he rescues a 
lovely Princess, he gets a rip- 
roaring star-pilot for a buddy 
and he’s ready for the final 
ordeal-when the good guys 
have to blow up the bad guys, 
right? Only it so happens the 
bad guys live in this BIG, 
ROUND satellite and the 
only way IN is through this 
long tight dark TUNNEL with 


a little HOLE at the end, and 
unless somebody can drop a 
BOMB in this hole The Grand 
Muff Tarkin will take over the 
World and . . . need I say more? 
It’s all right on the night, Little 
Luke drops his load in the 
hole, the satellite explodes in 
a shower of white droplets, 
and the world is made safe 
for civilisation. Lucas is no 
fool, and the whole megafuck 
analogy is explicit enough to 
keep the grownups giggling 
while the kids are presumably 
thinking their usual innocent 
thoughts of bloodlust and vio¬ 
lence over the Maltesers. 

I couldn’t help leaving the 
cinema with alternative scen¬ 
arios unrolling in my head: 
supposing young Lucia Sky- 
walker were to rescue a 
handsome young sex-object 
(Patrick Wayne?), and get 
together with some sisters 
to mine the foundations of this 
HUGE TOWER which was 
built by the Grand Prick 
Tarkin who was laying waste 
to a world’s resources and 
keeping more than half the 
people in slavery . .. think 
you could make any money 
with an idea like that? 

Amanda Sebestyen 


JULIA_ 

Directed by Fred Zinneman 

“A sable coat is fine but it 
has nothing to do with 
writing,” says Dashiel 
Hammett (Jason Robards) to 
Lillian Heilman (Jane Fonda) 
in one of the conversations 
that sketches the relationship 
of these two writers in this 
film, and you could take it as 
an epitaph on the film itself. 

A big production-soft focus, 
period costumes, tasteful- 
it has idyllic flashbacks to 
childhood, lovely still life 
interiors (faded flowers on a 
hotel wallpaper against which 
apples and a brown coffee pot 


glow), hackneyed music. It 
lacks life. 

Yet it can’t be dismissed. 

The story is, it seems, a true 
one. Lillian Heilman had a rich 
childhood friend (Julia) who 
was in the end killed doing 
anti-Fascist work in Hitler’s 
Europe. The centrepiece of the 
film is about a journey Lillian 
makes to smuggle money to 
her, a rather painstaking, heavy 
reconstruction, many of the 
details of which I found hard 
to believe. I was also at times 
reminded of The Lady Vanish¬ 
es without the w'it, which I 
surely shouldn’t have been. 

But the failure of the action 
either wholly to convince or 
excite may be because this is 
a writer’s story, and a story 
not about action or politics, 
but about a relationship bet¬ 
ween two women. 

It would have been diffi¬ 
cult for any director to 
dramatise this relationship 
effectively and perhaps we 
should applaud Zinneman for 
trying before we criticise him 
for failing. Difficult, especially, 
because it is in many ways an 
unlived relationship. For 
Lillian Julia is an exciting 
glamorous adventurer who 
always outdared her. But what 
is Lillian for Julia? Lillian’s 
love for Julia seems essentially 
non-reciprocal, and I wasn’t 
convinced either of the brief 
attempt to suggest a lesbian 
element in it. Again, this is 
not Zinneman’s attempt to 
titillate, since Lillian Heilman 
herself raised this question in 
the book Pentimento from 
which the film derives, and was 
also famous for The Children's 
Hour , a play about just such a 
frustrated lesbian relationship. 

But to introduce the ques¬ 
tion of lesbianism is to detract 
from the real interest of the 
relationship, which is that 
between an activist for whom 
all life lies in the struggle, and 
a spectator, a writer for whom 
the essential in life is to get it 
onto paper, who takes action 
and transforms it into art; is 
herself abstracted from life, 
yet gives it a permanence it 
would otherwise lack. This is 
the ‘crystallisation’ of which 
Stendhal wrote in relation to 
love-like a branch thrown 
into a salt mine, an idea is 
dipped in the unconscious, 
the imagination of the writer 
and re-emerges translormed, 
unrecognisable, encrusted with 
the crystals of imaginative re¬ 
construction. 

In this film the ‘crystallisa¬ 
tion’ doesn’t quite happen. 

This may be because in con¬ 
centrating as it must on Lillian 
as the central character it loses 
any sense of what Julia is 
really like;a distortion that is 1 
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reinforced by the acting, for 
while Jane Fonda acts marvel¬ 
lously as Lillian, Vanessa 
Redgrave’s appearances fail to 
convince-she just looks, as 
usual, slightly mad. But it is 
a more difficult part, because 
after all Julia is less a real 
woman than a romantic in¬ 
habitant of Lillian’s imagina¬ 
tion. 

1 have a deeper, moral doubt 
about the film. It is not a sex¬ 
ist film, so that although it 
cannot be called positively fem¬ 
inist, it must be judged as an 
honest attempt to portray an 
ambiguous and unsensational 
relationship unsensationally. 
Perhaps it is the new version of 


STAND TOGETHER 

by the Newsreel Collective 


Watching the film in Novem¬ 
ber made by the Newsreel Col¬ 
lective for the Grunwick 
strikers in July is a dishearten¬ 
ing experience; the hopes 
placed in the effectiveness of 
mass Trade Union action to 
win the dispute seem ironical 
now. 

The Newsreel Collective’s 
policy is to share as much con¬ 
trol as possible over the film- 
making process with the group 
for whom the film is being 
made. There was considerable 
disagreement between the 
Collective and Jack Dromey, 
highly influential on the strike 
committee, who didn’t want 
too many shots of ‘ middle- 
class feminists ’, nor too many 


the ‘woman’s picture’—but 
how much better than the 
ones in which Bette Davis 
wonderfully suffered in the 
Forties. Yet-1 said it was taste¬ 
ful; and it is-too tasteful. 
Subtly the whole thing is 
glamourised. Lillian’s clothes do 
after all look like Annie Hall’s 
-the latest trendy gear. And 
it’s so safe to be liberal about 
the anti-fascists of forty years 
ago. There could be no big 
budget movie about the Julias 
of today. No-I don’t like 
deodorised revolution;it’s 
neither art nor politics, and 
that’s where this film not only 
falls flat, but betrays. 

Elizabeth Wilson 


exposes of the tactical sell¬ 
out on July 11, the first Day 
of Action. The final version is 
a film about the power and 
the glory of the TU move¬ 
ment which asks too few ques¬ 
tions about issues central to 
the dispute-why isn’t the 
fact that the majority of the 
strikers are women and black 
taken seriously? Why has the 
militancy of the support strik¬ 
ers (as in the Post Office) been 
consistently defused? Why has 
the TU leadership been able 
to sell the strikers down the 
line? 

The film was made as, and 
has been used as, a means of 
gathering support in TU 
branches around the country: 
given this purpose, it’s an 
effective piece of work. Start¬ 
ing with a history of the dis¬ 
pute by interview with the 
strikers (mostly women) and 


those people closely in¬ 
volved, it then focusses on the 
events of July 11: the crowds, 
the coaches, the banners, the 
clenched fists, the police 
phalanxes, the battles for the 
gates. The message is straight¬ 
forward—the dispute will be 
won by the rank and file stand¬ 
ing together. 

How were the women pre¬ 
sented? The women strikers 
gave the hard facts about pay 
and conditions in the factory - 
the film began and ended with 
close-ups of their faces; a good 
touch at the end was shots of 
their children sitting it out on 
the picket line-the creche 
that never happened? Ms 
Desai featured a good deal; the 
image of her as a tiny, heroic 
and therefore exceptional 
woman has been put over too 
often by the left media. This 
was given a nice twist by a 
sequence featuring the porky 
hand of a TUC big-wig on Ms 
Desai’s shoulder. Apart from 
the staggering sexism displayed 
by the man, the implication 
was that the hand of the TUC 
leadership is no more than a 
dead weight. Feminist pickets 
and supporters weren’t in great 
evidence; if Dromey had had 
his way, the two shots and 
interviews of feminists, and 
the one shot of the Women 
Against Racism and Fascism 
banner, would have been cut 
out completely. And then 
there was the Yorkshire miner 
who related how he’d brought 
down 50 of his men to sup¬ 
port the ‘lads’ at Grunwick. 

And one woman supporter was 
heard to say, “No, I’m not a 
trade unionist, I’m a house¬ 
wife.*’ 

The Grunwick dispute has 
been fought as a demand for 
Trade Union rights-but it’s 
a pity the film did not ques¬ 
tion more clearly the contra¬ 
dictions that exist in the TU 
movement or properly exam¬ 
ine why July 11 ceased being 
a successful mass picket and 
became “a walk all round 
bloody London”. 

Is it likely that there will be 
any more mass picketing out¬ 
side Grunwick? Calls are now 
being made to mount a hunger 
strike, occupy Len Murray’s 
office, picket Transport 
House, organise a one day of 
unofficial day strikes. Plenty 
of ideas, and the strike com¬ 
mittee hasn’t given up hope 
of persuading the postal work¬ 
ers, water board and LEB 
workers to cut off essential 
services to the factory. But I 
get really angry when I think 
how disillusioned those women 
who’ve stood outside Grunwick 
for 15 months must be with the 
cry for trade unionists to stand 
together. j u dy Baine 


BIRTH _ 

prod: Helen Brew _ 

commentary: R D Laing 

You would have thought 
childbirth might be one area 
in which men didn’t try to 
tell women what it was all 
about. In Birth Laing’s philo 
sophy of how childbirth 
should be is as unsubtle as 
the one he slams. 

The film attacks medical 
intervention in hospitalised 
births, both the extent to 
which it is used and some of 
the methods. It shows labours 
and births interspersed with 
Film of mothers (never fathers) 
talking about their birth ex¬ 
periences. And of course R D 
laing commenting. He attacks 
routine inductions, shaving, 
forceps, etc, and tells us how 
childbirth is now defined by 

the-surprise-male-dominated 

medical profession instead of 
by the women who have the 
babies. 

It is indisputable that a vast 
proportion of medical inter¬ 
vention in labour and birth is 
medically unnecessary and not 
infrequently harmful. Yet the 
film ignores the variety of 
organisations and individuals 
(mostly \vomen) who have 
been engaged for years in the 
struggles against it. Also, the 
presentation of such inter¬ 
vention techniques in the 
film is manipulative and design* 
ed to shock us into agreement 
on the basis of an immediate 
emotional reaction. As, for 
example, the nightmarish 
amplification of sound; the 
severed umbilicus likened to 
a cut throat; the unusually 
bloody baby who could have 
been bom in any situation, in¬ 
cluding the ideal, and whose ? 
coating of blood (the mother s 
anyway) is no real comment 
on the baby’s experience. 

Nature Rules is Laing’s 
simple epithet-“the baby^ 
knows best what it wants”. 

So the film suggests, for 
example, that an episiotomy 
is intrinsically an assault. As a 
routine procedure this is often 
true. But what about the in¬ 
stances when it is used to pt°~ 
tect the vulnerable head of a 
premature baby? When medi¬ 
cal technology and inter¬ 
vention can save lives and pro* 
mote health, how are we then 
to understand Laing’s argu¬ 
ment? It can be beautiful to 
give birth in friendly surround¬ 
ings without drugs, monitors 
and the current trappings of 
hospital procedure. But 
Laing succeeds merely in re¬ 
placing modem medical 
dogma and authority with 
his own, equally inadequate 
to the individual woman’s 
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CHRISTMAS 

haven’t space to review all 
[he books that come to us, so 
°elow is a list of some of the 
l jtles received, most of them 
since June, which we thought 
Raders might want to know 

about. 

fiction 

? Oracle Margaret Atwood 
tAndre Deutsch £4.95) 

Book Of Common Prayer 
J oan Didion (Weidenfeld £4.25) 
1,“** Change Lois Gold (W H 
^en£3.95) 

- Woman Warrior Maxine 
7 Kl ngston (Allen Lane £4.50) 
v °\f Of Worker Bees Alexandra 
^Quontai (Virago £2.50) 
rj} nn y I Hardl v Knew You 
tarn O’Brien (Weidenfeld £3.65) 
J ohnny Panic And The Bible Of 
“'earns Sylvia Plath (Faber £4.95) 
pf Vle ' s And Tyrants Francine du 
Gray ( Deutsch £4.95) 
-'tachments Judith Rossner 
P a Pe £4.50) 

H tM >een Life And Death Nathalie 
5£ rr *“ , « (Calder and Boyars £1.95) 
7ru ty P° s sessions Anne Tyler 
^oatto and Windus£4.50) 


am? U u anc * experiences 
a the routine hospital 

Procedures. 

filrJ^ ^ St P artS the 
ni showed women dis- 

by fn g their experiences- 
a 1 they were only allowed 
u PPorting role to the star. 


•^ CHICAGO MATERNITY 


STORY 

-^Il^iquin Films) 


Wh 

0 - f er eas in Birth no analysis is 
CQ ere d, no suggestion that the 
• Htemporary vision and defin- 
r ^i° n °f childbirth might be 
arch** to capitalism and patri- 
c cn V, The Chicago Maternity 
tL{!fC e Story tells us of the 
Ce ltlca I fight to keep the 

shi %Fe ° pen and the ^^tl 011 " 
p r -P between medicine and 
th >Vate business interests, in 
^Instance in Chicago 
0y ltle Centre was established 
thr F ^ years ago> anc * helped 

blrtK Sands women t0 S ive 
inf at home w i*h a f ar I° wer 
ci*^ 1 mor -ality rate than the 
1 y s hos? itals, and at a far 
^r Price. 

T^he fight to maintain the 


magic 


SHovT 


SOME EMOTION(A&M) 


Armat rading 
Mack 


^ of commitment has 
. Wa ys characterised Joan 
^^atrading’s work. Just as 
v e unwilling to commit 
^elf politically, to come 
P 'vith what some of her 
b hirers and supporters would 
e< y e to hear, so she has remain- 
^usically ambiguous, 
w The mood of her earlier 
^°rk was often taut and sub- 
Ued . her meanings hidden 


BUYS- 

WOMEN’S STUDIES 
Becoming Visible: Women In 
European History Ed. Bridenthal 
and Koonz (Houghton Mifflin 8.50 
dollars) 

Women’s Liberation In China 
Claudie Broyelle (Harvester £3.50) 
Midwives And Medical Men Jean 
Donnison (Heinemann £6.50) 

The Feminists Richard J Evans 
(Croom Helm £8.95) 

The Feminist Movement In 
Germany Richard J Evans (Sage 
£4.50) 

The Dark Angel: Aspects Of 
Victorian Sexuality Fraser Harrison 
(Sheldon £6.50) 

About Chinese Women Julia 
Kristeva (Marion Boyars £5.95) 
Literary Women Ellen Moers (W H 
Allen £7.50) 

Women In Medieval Society Ed. 
Susan Mosher Stuard (University 
of Pennsylvania Press £4.00) 

What Society Does To Girls Joyce 
Nicholson (Virago £1.35) 

The Suffragette Movement Sylvia 
Pankhurst (Virago £2.95) 

Abortion Potts, Diggory and Peel 
(Cambridge £5.95) 

America’s Working Women: A 
Documentary History 1600 To The 


centre is too general to be 
satisfying, failing to confront 
the divisions and contra¬ 
dictions within the campaign 
itself, as for instance between 
doctors and mothers. The 
exposition of big business con¬ 
trol of medicine in the US was 
confusing and implied a con¬ 
spiracy between certain 
wealthy personalities-sadly, 
since such a theory only 
hinders an understanding of 
capitalism and medicine. 

The CMCS is well worth 
seeing just for the film of a 
black woman giving birth in 
her home surrounded by 
family and friends. It’s a 
lovely (and complicated) deli¬ 
very supervised by an experi¬ 
enced, practical midwife;un- 
romantically yet sensitively 
filmed. Nadine Cartner 


WELCOME TO L.A. 


(and good riddance) 



Willkommen in Bullshitland 
with another sickie from the 
Altman school of contempor¬ 
ary social criticism. Miss it. 

Ali 


behind economic phrasing 
and musical arrangements that 
were often brusque. But her 
last two albums have shown a 
shift away from that earlier 
economy into a mood less 
oblique and, consequently, 
less defensive. 

Producer/engineer Glyn 
Johns keeps things simple on 
Show Some Emotion, pro¬ 
viding a kind of streamlined 
warmth to go with Armatrad- 
ing’s selling as a star. (She now 
rates highly enough with the 
record company to appear 
wrapped in soft brown pack¬ 
aging with a graze of glitter.) 
She is still a singer who will 
not ‘fit into’ an arrangement, 


Present Ed. Rosalyn Baxandall, 
Linda Gordon and Susan Reverby 
(Vintage 6.95 dollars) 

Passages Gail Sheehy (Corgi 95 p) 

A Literature Of Their Own Elaine 
Showalter (Princeton 17.50 dollars) 
Androgyny: Towards A New 
Theory Of Sexuality June Singer 
(Routledge £2.95) 

George Sand And The Victorians 
Patricia Thomson (MacMillan 
£6.95) 

Coming Out Jeffrey Weeks (Quar¬ 
tet £3.95) 

Menstruation And Menopause 
Paula Weideger (Delta £3.50) 

A Feast Of Words: The Triumph 
Of Edith Wharton Cynthia 
Griffin Wolff (Oxford) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

The Passionate Shepherdess: 

Aphra Behn 1640-89 Maureen 
Duffy (Cape £7.50) 

It Changed My Life Betty 
Friedan (Gollancz £5.95) 

Working Lives: Volume 2 Hackney 
1945-77 (Centreprise 95 p) 

Dutiful Daughters Ed. Jean 
McCrindle and Sheila Rowbotham 
(Allen Lane £5.95) 


rather, the arrangement must 
fit around her, but there are 
some musical anomalies. The 
heavy-handed rock beat that 
follows her most ebullient 
moods is not only un¬ 
sympathetic but effectively 
limits her considerable range 
of vocal colourings. 

On this new album Joan 
Armatrading is concerned 
with the themes that have 
haunted all her work: sex and 
romance, love and affection 
and the contradictions bet¬ 
ween them. She herself is con¬ 
sistently urban. On the earlier 
Back to the Night she celeb¬ 
rated “like a skinny burlesque 
queen”, the neon skyline. Not 
for her the cornfields and blue 
horizons of folk nostalgia. This 
woman is definitely ‘of’ the 
city. 

So at one moment we find 
her strutting down the street 
looking for romance, sexual 
satisfaction and conquest; a 
feeling underlined by optimist¬ 
ic rhythms. The next minute 
she’s alone, scared, haunted by 
the familiar fear of male 
threat lurking in the shadows 
outside: Woncha Come On 
Home appeals for the protec¬ 
tion she can only find in a lover. 


ART 

From The Centre: Feminist Essays 
On Women’s Art Lucy Lippard 
(Dutton £4.40) 

Women Artists: Recognition And 
Reappraisal From The Early Middle 
Ages To The Twentieth Century 
J J Wilson and Karen Petersen 
(Harper Colophon £4.45) 

Women Artists 1550-1950: An 
Exhibition Catalogue Ann 
Sutherland Harris and Linda 
Nochlin (£7.50) 

Female Artists Past and Present: 

A Directory Of Women Artists 

by the Women’s History Research 

Center Inc, 2325 Oak Street, 

Berkeley, Cal. 94708 

Art Talk: Interviews With Women 

Artists Cindy Nemser (Scribner 

£9.75) 

POETRY 

Selected Poems Erica Jong 
(Panther 95p) 

Minefield Judith Kazantzis 
(Sidgwick and Jackson £1.00) 

45 Mercy Street Anne Sexton 
(Seeker & Warburg £3.90) 

A Bonus Elizabeth Smart (Poly¬ 
tan trie Press £1.95) 


This appeal, a demand to 
be loved, a demand for res¬ 
ponse, crops up again and 
again in her songs. Indeed 
there is a terror of the lover 
who has gone cold, of 
powerlessness in the face of 
the other’s immunity and 
evasion. The demands are 
random, reactive, the kind 
that women have refined to 
defend themselves in situ¬ 
ations where they are powerless. 

Still, her songs often affirm 
sexuality in a way that defies 
the notion that it is some¬ 
thing women receive yet 
seldom initiate. Never Is Too 
Late finds the singer lonely 
but forcing herself to make a 
move, to make some contact. 
Whether for a minute, a 
night, or for a while is im¬ 
material, it is the drive to seek 
it out that is important. 

Musically, Joan Arma¬ 
trading is interesting, but 
despite the fact that here she 
has moved some way from the 
restrictions of her earlier style, 
the ambiguity remains. She is 
enjoyable on a certain level 
but Show Some Emotion is 
comfortable and ultimately 
conventional. Beatrix Campbell 

and Val Wilmer 


FEMINIST IMPROVISERS 


At the week-long Music for Socialism festival at London’s Almost 
Free Theatre in November, a group of feminist improvisers put on 
some music which combined the look and sound of domestic 
equipment (vacuum cleaner, food-mixer, washing-up bowl) with 
their conventional instruments (oboe, bassoon, saxophone, 
trumpet, cello, bass, keyboards) and voices. They contrived to, 
as one of them put it, “transfer the sound of women’s work into 
the work of women’s sounds”. 

By dressing up they also showed how conventional ‘feminine’ 
clothing and makeup restrict the musician. By treating improvisa¬ 
tion as something springing directly from women’s experience, 
they were able to draw into their music women who might not 
otherwise be concerned with the concept of free improvisation. 
They intend to continue working together. Val Wilmer 
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The eye shone down on her like a brilliant blue UFO. It was 
beautiful, celestial; it was one of two. Together they were 
invincible, a pair of bobby dazzlers. Lou had examined both 
many times, though never before point blank. Soon after 
Mark moved into the house, Lou had taken to sitting up with him 
a late hour or two almost every night. Just sitting, just talking 
over the big brown tea-pot in the kitchen that had been hers and 
Dave’s until the joint decision to open up the house, and their 
lives, a little. While Dave was out at a meeting, or slept exhausted 
after a meeting, Lou and Mark would explore this and that: 
fascism and feminism, Lewisham, Grunwick; tea and empathy 
for two. 

Mark had a cool clear voice which elucidated issues and 
carved precisely round tactics. His voice proceeded from A to 
B, but his blue eyes danced in counterpoint. They put the flesh 
on his bony if upright words. Where his tongue was dispassion¬ 
ate, his eyes were compassionate. While his tongue spoke of 
means, his eyes spoke of ends: warmth and caring, collectivity, 
creativity, unity and dignity. Oh, it was lyrical. A regular Rogers 
and Hammerstein act, these eyes and this voice. 

Lou scrutinised again the one eye just now available to her. 

You wouldn’t credit it. There it sailed, lovely, lambent, gentle, 
serene. The same as ever; and utterly different from what was ’ 
going on three foot farther down the bed. 

Down there, it wasn’t so much the thud thud that confounded 
her. It was more the crooked fingers sunk a good half-inch each 
into her buttocks. That, and the way her arms were pinned and 
immobilised by his, not to mention the dead weight pivoted 
breath-takingiy on her thorax. Lou checked it out. The only parts 
of her body that she herself could operate were her legs from the 
knees down, but not so as he’d notice. Good God, only last week¬ 
end she’d stuffed and trussed a chicken, at least it was dead. Lou 
groaned and closed her eyes, shut out his, that wreckers’ beacon. 
Her mind sped away like a liberated wheel from a car crash. 

This was it. For this Dave, her good comrade and co-parent, 
had, unasked, in good faith and mortal terror, taken himself off 
to a weekend conference up North. So that she could practise 
the theory of relationships they’d arrived at together. So that 
nothing as crass as his fear would stop it. So that the co-operation 
between Lou and Mark wouldn’t be confined to duplicating leaf¬ 
lets. So that the communication between them need not be 
checked at the arbitrary frontier of sensuality. And so this person 
in whom she d heard a socialist tongue and seen feminist eyes 
had, invited, occupied her like an imperialist. She couldn’t believe 
it. 

Snap. Lou s head cracked back and forth and she was eye to 
eye with the invader. He’d pulled her upright onto his lap, her 
legs waggling impotently behind his back as he bounced her 
vigorously up and down. She had to hang on to his neck for 
fear of breaking hers. Despite the blur, on the way up and on 
the way down, Lou caught the warmth and unquestionable 
beauty in Mark’s eyes. He really means it. He’s not kidding. Lou’s 
attention skidded back. He thinks we’re really making love. He 
thinks we re really speaking to each other. But he can’t possibly 
hear my body, he’s not even listening. He thinks he recognises 
me, but he’s not really looking. He’s touching, but he can’t feel 
a thing. Shit! But how can I tell him so’s he’ll hear, how can I 
show him so’s he’ll see? I can’t whisper above a din. I can’t force 
gentleness on him. Might as well be a five-foot Asian shouting at 
a big fat bomber. Stop it, you’re hurting me! Napalmcd. But 
before that, those others, the monks, they burned themselves. 

Yes, that’s what you do when you’re dissident and powerless. Use 
what power you have in the one area you control. Self- 
immolation. Perhaps that’s what this was. Perhaps it happened 
every night throught the land, millions burning themselves in 
their beds. 


Come on, now, it’s only a fuck. Again Lou wheeled back. Its 
only a fuck with a good kind person she knew well and fancied 
even better. She must stop being passive, after all she could roo ve 
her arms now. Lou manoeuvred herself onto her knees, the better 

to stroke this tender skin, to reach with her mouth his innocent 
eyes. 

Mark sighed, collapsed slowly forward and crushed her legs 
double. He didn’t mean to. He meant well. That was the trouble- 
That was it. He cared for her and knew what was best for her. 
Only he didn’t know her at all. What’s more he didn’t know he 
didn’t know, being blind beyond his own eyes, deaf beyond his 
own noise and numb beyond his own skin. He didn’t know that 
either. He was a Victorian missionary stuck up the Amazon. 

Only a fuck, Lou thought viciously, fighting to free her legs- ? 
OK, but here is one little end of a long continuum. Or maybe iM 
the great broad base for the whole pyramid. Love without listen* 
ing is violent. The giant hand that lifts the mother of toddlers to 
the 19th storey of the tower block is moved by brutal tenderness- 
It’s even possible that in the hearts of those who ravished Viet¬ 
nam, trembled not only fear of reds, yellows and diminishing 
markets, but also ignorant love, protective knowing-what-is-best* 
ness. But you need not look so far. Oh brothers, sisters, how 
many seminal events have you mis-read in your own beds? 

Lou arched her back to release her cramped limbs and Mark 
in response kissed her. A few minutes before, in the first 
tentative fumble before the rough tumble, Lou had smacked 
these lips, these delicious soft things, with loving relish. Now, a 
few minutes later, they tasted bad, of her own lies mostly. She 
couldn’t let him in there. She’d had kids. She was used to open¬ 
ing her legs to almost anybody and pretending it didn’t mean 
anything. But she couldn’t let him into her head. Not abdicate 
all responsibility to historical forces. Besides she didn’t like it* 

Lou gnashed her teeth against his, incidentally biting his 
tongue, and yelled. Mark, wires crossed to the last, roared back, 
then fell like a stone. Dropped into her crevices as a house 
settles on its foundations. Cemented together there by sweat 
and the other secretions peculiar to love, Mark heaved for his 
lost energy and Lou rocked with grief or pity or laughter or 
anger. In a while Mark opened one incandescent eye. He said, 

“I love you.” She said, “I have to pee.” And who was the more 
sincere? 

Well. She could either lie outright, or mumble deceptively 
and pretend to fall asleep. Or she could say the kids were moan¬ 
ing and hadn’t she better lie down with them for a bit. Or she 
could do the right thing, tell the truth, even unsolicited and 
then try to explain it all. Protect and educate, those were the 
watch-words of constructive criticism. But oh god, Marx, Reich* 
someone, what a job! First the bewilderment, then the hurt, 
then the anger. It would be like an action re-play of her own 
just past experience, only in much slower motion. There’d be 
empathy to push past too; he wouldn’t be the only one in the 
bed ever to have felt ‘sexually inadequate’. And he’d never see 
what it had to do with the GLC or the Pentagon. There just 
isn’t the vocabulary. It was too bloody much. It would take 
all night and the baby woke at 6.30. It would take weeks, with 
her, the victim, licking his wounds. Lick them she’d have to if 
there was to be any hope for the relationship. Poor thing. 

I here was a nasty groove round her bum when she finally 
lett the lavatory, refused the impulse to poke the baby awake, 
and slid back into bed beside Mark. He was fast asleep. Lou slid 
out again. 

Running away to her own bed, chickening out, just like a 
chick, trussed chicken; in the morning she could always say that 
thing about the kids crying. That’s all she’d say. Dave would 
come back, possibly never to lie easy in his bed again, but con¬ 
vinced of a small shuffle forward. Mark would stay ignorant, in - 
tact; though, rejected, the small imperialist within would grow 
stonier. And she was a coward for sure. Must get a couple of 
hours before the baby gets up. Jerked alert by a rustle that coul 
have been defoliant over the forest, or Mark’s feet on the landing* 
but was only rain down the chimney, London rain; if I can’t take 
on this little struggle in my territory, my person, with such a 
small and well-disposed opposition, what about the revolution? 
Maybe that was easier. There, there was solidarity. Here, the onl> 
possible solidarity was between opponents. Fucking hell! 

Fucking hell, then the whole household slept for a bit.D 
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5. Warning: compulsive idealists who ignore the fruitcake of history and eat only the icing- 

we sKa\l be no Longer corpse? lrt the church, 
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* * -¥“win two free tickets to see 
‘THE GINGERBREAD MAN’ 
a pantomime presented by The Prospect 
Theatre Company at The Old Vic, 

83 The Cut, LONDON SE1 8LL 
on Saturday 31st December at 2pm plus 
a party back-stage after the performance 
with the cast and balloons, gingerbread 
men and soft drinks. ^ ^ 

* 


See how many words of 4 or more letters 
ou can make from the title of the Old 
’ic’s Christmas show- 
THE GINGERBREAD MAN 




notes 


1. No proper names, suffixes, prefixes or foreign 

names. ^ 

2. All words must be in the pocket Oxford Dictionary, 
it 3. Send your entries to SPARE RIB putting the 

number of words you have made on the outside of 
** the envelope. 

4. CLOSING DATE EXTENDED: Monday 26th December 
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A Journal of Socialist Historians 


Issue 3 and 4 (1977) include : — 

Raphael Samuel The Workshop of the World : 

Steam Power and Hand Tech¬ 
nology in mid-Victorian Britain. 
The Religion of Socialism in 
Britain 1883-1896. 

In Search of Carpenter. 

Theories of Fascism : Nicos 
Poulantzas as Historian. 

Women & Abortion in Victorian 
and Edwardian England. 
Women’s Work and the Regu¬ 
lation of Family Size in 19th 
century England. 

Gareth Stedman Jones Class Expression or Social 
Control ? 

The Russian Peasantry in 1907- 
8 : A Survey by the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party. 

Edwardian Liberalism and 
Industrial Unrest. 

A Socialist Hero on the Stage - 
James Connolly. 

The Workers’ Theatre Move¬ 
ment - memoirs and documents 
from the 1930s. 

Rediscovering Suffrage History. 
Teaching of History. 

Archives and Sources ; Local and Oral History ; 
Museums ; Enthusiasms ; Noticeboard. 


Stephen Yeo 

Sheila Rowbotham 
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Patricia Knight 

Angus McLaren 


Maureen Perrie 


Alun Howkins 

Margaretta D’Arcy 
and John Arden 
Tom Thomas 


Jill Liddington 
A Symposium 


Subscription £5 a year (2 issues), $12 overseas, from 
History Workshop, P.O. Box 69, Oxford 0X2 7XA. CSp^) 
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16 

Changing Childcare 

17 

Changing Childcare 

18 

Changing Childcare 

19 

Tooth & Nail 

20 

Sheffield 

20 

Sheffield 

20 

Sheffield 

20 

Sheffield 

20 

Sheffield 

20 

Sheffield Women's Aid 


Rowe, Marsha 
Rowe, Marsha 


Rowe, Marsha 
Rowe, Marsha 
Rowe, Marsha 


Sara 


Ros 

SCG Newsletter 


21 


Sheffield 


Jenny 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Linda Price. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Marsha Rowe 

Usage Terms: © Marsha Rowe 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reading to a child. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Marsha Rowe 

Usage Terms: © Marsha Rowe 

Usage Terms: © Marsha Rowe 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for this item. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield Women's Aid. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 
























































21 


Sheffield 


Maureen 





21 

Sheffield 

Maureen 

21 

Sheffield 

Alice 

21 

Sheffield 


22 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 

Reclaim the Night Group 

22 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 

Bowman, Marion 

22 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 

Moan, Pat 

22 

Leeds - dancing rought stuatues in the Square 


22 

London - pronbrokers on the defensive 

Phillips, Angela 

22 

Leeds - on the march 

Huerre, Pauline 

23 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 

Moan, Pat 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sheffield . Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Marion Bowman 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Leeds - dancing rought 
stuatues in the Square. Please contact 
copyright@bl.uk with any information you have 
regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Angela Phillips. This item can 
be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Leeds - on the march. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 












































23 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 


23 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 


23 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 


23 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 


23 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 


23 

Reclaim the Night - We will walk without fear, 
November 12th 


23 

Reclaim the night - London 

Phillips, Angela 

23 

London - plastering the windows 

Phillips, Angela 

24 

Two snails 

Women's Report 


24 

24 

25 


FBI vs Women 

Black Skins in White Schools 

Gay Left and ‘Outcome 


Fell, Alison 
Hemmings, Susan 
Ranee, Sara C 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Reclaim the Night - We 
will walk without fear, November 12th. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Angela Phillips. This item can 
be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: © Angela Phillips. This item can 
be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Two snails. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Alison Fell 

Usage Terms: © Susan Hemmings 

Usage Terms: © Sara C Ranee 












































25 


Latin American Perspectives - Women and 
Class Struggle 


Charles, Barbara 





25 

The Main Enemy 

Sebestyen, Amanda 

25 

Fireweed - Women's Issue 

Fell, Alison 

26 

Jam Today 

Charles, Barbara 

26 

Alice 

Ruda, Lesley 

26 

Carrying equipment 

Webb, Caro 

26 

Carrying equipment 

Webb, Caro 

27 

Jam Today 

Charles, Barbara 

27 

Jam Today - setting up for a gig 

Webb, Caro 

28 

Jam Today 

Charles, Barbara 

28 

Jubilee Party in Islington 

Webb, Caro 

29 

Jam Today 

Charles, Barbara 

29 

Gig 

Webb, Caro 


Usage Terms: © Barbara Charles. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: © Amanda Sebestyen 

Usage Terms: © Alison Fell 

Usage Terms: © Barbara Charles. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: © Lesley Ruda 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Carrying equipment. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Carrying equipment. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Barbara Charles. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Jam Today - setting up 
for a gig. Please contact copyright@bl.uk with 
any information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Barbara Charles. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Jubilee Party in 
Islington. Please contact copyright@bl.uk with 
any information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Barbara Charles. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Gig. Please contact 






















































copyright@bl.uk with any information you have 
[regarding this item. _ 


Fran soldering 

Webb, Caro 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Fran soldering. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Sweatshop at home 

Poulter, Chris 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sweatshop at home. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

woman working at home 

Sparham, Laurie 

Usage Terms: © Laurence Sparham. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Sweatshop at home 

Poulter, Chris 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sweatshop at home. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

woman working at home 

Sparham, Laurie 

Usage Terms: © Laurence Sparham. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Payment for staying put 

Wallsgrove, Ruth; Phillips, Angela 

Usage Terms: © Ruth Wallsgrove Creative 
Commons Attribution Non-Commercial Licence; 
Usage Terms: © Angela Phillips. This item can 
be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

In the beginning 

Ruda, Lesley 

Usage Terms: © Lesley Ruda 

Payment for staying put 

Wallsgrove, Ruth; Phillips, Angela 

Usage Terms: © Ruth Wallsgrove Creative 
Commons Attribution Non-Commercial Licence; 
Usage Terms: © Angela Phillips. This item can 
be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

In the beginning 

Ruda, Lesley 

Usage Terms: © Lesley Ruda 

Rock Follies 

Hanscombe, Maureen; Stiassney, Melanie; 
Hemmings, Susan 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
all the copyright holders for Rock Follies. 

Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item.; 

Usage Terms: © Melanie Stiassney. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 


research and educational purposes only. You 


may not use this work for any commercial 











































35 

Marie Stopes - two studies 

36 

Marie Stopes: A Biography 

36 

Marie Stopes: A Biography 

36 

The Slave Girl 

36 

Feminity AS Alienation 

37 

Feminity AS Alienation 

37 

The Ice Age 

37 

Non Sexist Children's Books in 1977 

38 

Non Sexist Children's Books in 1977 

38 

Non Sexist Picture Books 

38 

book illustration: Molly swung Ogre's Sword at 
the Ogre's shins. He howled a terrible howl. 

38 

Floorshow 

39 

Floorshow 

39 

Star Wars 

39 

Julia 

40 

Julia 


Riley, Denise 
Riley, Denise 
Nicholls, Jill 
Coward, Ros 
Coward, Ros 
Wandor, Michelene 

Stones, Rosemary 


Stones, Rosemary 


Mann, Andrew 


Roberts, Michele 


Roberts, Michele 

Sebestyen, Amanda 
Wilson, Elizabeth 
Wilson, Elizabeth 


purpose.; Usage Terms: © Susan Hemmings 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Marie Stopes - two 
studies. Please contact copyright@bl.uk with 
any information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Denise Riley 

Usage Terms: © Denise Riley 

Usage Terms: © Jill Nicholls 

Usage Terms: © Rosalind Coward 

Usage Terms: © Rosalind Coward 

Usage Terms: © Michelene Wandor 

Usage Terms: © Rosemary Stones. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: © Rosemary Stones. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Non Sexist Picture 
Books. Please contact copyright@bl.uk with 
any information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for book illustration: Molly 
swung Ogre's Sword at the Ogre’s shins. He 
howled a terrible howl. Please contact 
copyright@bl.uk with any information you have 
regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Michele Roberts. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: © Michele Roberts. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: © Amanda Sebestyen 
Usage Terms: © Elizabeth Wilson 
Usage Terms: © Elizabeth Wilson 

































































40 

Stand Together 

Baine, Judy 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Stand Together. 

Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

40 

Birth 

Carter, Nadine 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Birth. Please contact 
copyright@bl.uk with any information you have 
regarding this item. 

41 

The Chicago Maternity Centre Story 

Carter, Nadine 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for The Chicago Maternity 
Centre Story. Please contact copyright@bl.uk 
with any information you have regarding this 
item. 

41 

Welcome to L.A. 

Ali 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Welcome to L.A. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

41 

Show Some Emotion 

Campbell, Beatrix; Wilmer, Val 

Usage Terms: © Beatrix Campbell. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose.; Usage Terms: © Val Wilmer 

41 

Feminist Improvisers 

Wilmer, Val 

Usage Terms: © Val Wilmer 

42 

Urn Ali 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Urn Ali. Please contact 
copyright@bl.uk with any information you have 
regarding this item. 

43 

Camp in Jordan 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Camp in Jordan. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

43 

Sweeping outside Un Ali's 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Sweeping outside Un 
Ali's. Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

43 

Reviews 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for this item. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

44 

Camp women develop a formidable physique 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Camp women develop 
a formidable physique. Please contact 
copyright@bl.uk with any information you have 
regarding this item. 

45 

Most families consume four or five kilos of 
bread a day 


Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Most families consume 
four or five kilos of bread a day. Please contact 













































46 

Eye to Eye 

47 

Recipe for Icing A Christmas Cake 

47 

Christmas Cake 


Reid, Tina 


Roberts, Michele 


48 


gift 


Eyre, Rene 


copyright@bl.uk with any information you have 
regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Eye to Eye. Please 
contact copyright@bl.uk with any information 
you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Michele Roberts. This item 
can be used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 

Usage Terms: We have been unable to locate 
the copyright holder for Christmas Cake. 
Please contact copyright@bl.uk with any 
information you have regarding this item. 

Usage Terms: © Rene Eyre. This item can be 
used for private study, non-commercial 
research and educational purposes only. You 
may not use this work for any commercial 
purpose. 


















